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NOP) “ Trust to God, and do what is right.”"—Psalms. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION:—PRE-PAID—Quarterly—Stamped, 4s.; Unstamped, 3s.; Impressed Stamp, 4s. 6d 


XV.—No. 187.) 


FRIDAY, JULY 16, 5618—1858. 


Died, 

On Tuesday, the 13th inst., at 27, Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 
square, W., the infant daughter of Israel Abrahams, Esq., aged 

GLASGOW HEBREW CONGREGATION. 
ANTED a person qualified to fulfil the offices of Sys 
br. and Teacher. Salary £68 
per annum, with House, Gas, Coals, Taxes, &c., Freer. 

For further particulars apply to H. Levy, Esq., President, 63, 

John-street, Glasgow. 


BIRMINGHAM HEBREW CONGREGATION. 
ANTED,-.a Gentleman thoroughly qualified to fill the 
position of LECTURER, and to attend to the pastoral 
duties of the Congregation. 
Applications, accompanied by testimonials, to be sent to 
Jacob Phillips, Esq., President, Peachfield house, Ampton-road, 
Edgbaston. 


JEWS’ INFANT SCHOOL. 
COMMERCIAL-STREET, SPITALFIELDS. 
HE PUBLIC OPENING of the NEW SCHOOL, will 
T take place on FRIDAY, JULY 23rd, 1858 ; 

he Right. Hon. the Earl of CARLISLE, K.G., in the Chair. 
~ Doors open at Two o’Clock; ceremony to commence at Three. 

Subscribers and Donors may obtain Tickets of admission by 
applying to the Secretary at Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-street. 

NO COLLECTION. 
WALTER JOSEPHS, Hon. Sec. 


LORD MAYOR'S COMMEMORATION SCHOLARSHIP 
ASSOCIATION. 

GENERAL MEETING of the Subscribers will be held at 

SUSSEX HALL, Leadenhall-street, on THURSDAY, 

the 22nd of July inst., at G for 7 o’clock in the evening precisely, 


to receive the Report of the Committee, to adopt a Scheme and | 


Regulations for the establishment and government of the Endow- 
ment, and to elect Trustees. he : 


LEWIS EMANUEL, Honorary Secretary. 
31, New Broad-street, E.C., July 7, 1858. 


JEWS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM. 
TENTER GROUND, GOODMAN'S FIELDS. 
XT OTICE is hereby given thata GENERAL COURT of the 
Governors and Subscribers of this Institution will be held 
at the Asylum, on SUNDAY, the 11th of August, 1858, at half- 
past Eleven o’Clock precisely, to eontirm the following Resolu- 
tion passed at the General Court held oa the 24th of January last, 
“ That Vacancies be deelared for the admission of Three Chil- 
dren deprived of One Parent only.” | 
By order, J. SALOMONS, Sec. 


JEWS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM. 
TENTER GROUND, GOODMAN’S FIELDS. 
4 Ta MEETING of the COMMITTEE of the above Charity, 
held on Thursday, the 8th inst., | 
LEWIS JACOBS, Esa.,-PRrestDENT, in the Chair, 
It was Resolved,— . 
‘That Elizabeth Abrams, aged Nine Years (deprived of both 
Parents), be forthwith admitted an Inmate of this Asylum.” 
Notice is hereby given that a GENERAL COURT of the 
Governors ané Subscribers will be held at the Asylum, on SUN- 
DAY, the Ist of August, 1858, at Twelve o’Clock at. Noon pre- 
cisely, for the ELECTION of THREE CHILDREN deprived 
of One Parent, from the following list of Candidates ;— 
Name: Description. 
Jacob Cappels, 


depending on her for support, and 
one in Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 
(2nd application.) 

Fatherless, Mother has Three Children 
depending on her for support. 

Fatherless, Mother has Two Children 

| depending on her for support. 

7} Fatherless, Mother has Three Children 
depending on her for support. (2nd 
application. ) 

Fatherless, Mother has Fight Children 
depending on her for support. (2nd 
application.) 

Fatherless, Mother has Four Children 
depending on her for support, 

Motnerless, Father abroad, Three Chii- 
dren depending on the Grandmother 
for support. 

Fatherless, Mother has Six Children 
depending on her for support. 

Fatherless, Mother has Nine Children 
depending on her tor support. (2nd 

application.) 

The Ballot will commence at I'welve and close at Two o’Clock 


precisely. 
J. SALOMONS, Sec. 


- 


Isaac Kaliski, 


io 


3 Bluma Kurifski, 7 


4 Solomon Levy, 
5. Henry Levy, (5 


6 Robert Levy, 


7 Rose Lyons, 7 


Montague Marks, 10} 


— 


Abigail Rodrigues, 


By order, 
July 12th, 5618—1858, 


JHE SYMPATHY OF THE BENEVOLENT is earnestly 
‘| solicited in behalf of HARRIS MARCUS, Cabinet Maker, 
of Hutchinson-street, Aldgate, who, in consequence of a destruc- 
tive fire that broke out in his workshop, and destroyed all his 
tools, household property, and a quantity of valuable furniture, 
which was finished and ready to deliver, is reduced to destitution, 
and even deprived of the means of earning his future livelihood, 
_ unless this appeal is responded to. The case. is strongly recom- 
_ mended by Messrs. Lyons, Wilson-street, and Mr. Moss Defries, 
Houndsditch, by whom subscriptions will be received, and also at 


- the office of the Jewish Chronicle, 


Age. 
52 Fatherless, Mother has Four. Children 


| there for many years. 


TO JEWISH CHARITIES. 
A GENTLEMAN, desirous of profitably en ploying his leisure 
time, OFFERS his GRATUITOUS SERVICES to a 
well-conducted charitable Institution as SECRETARY, or in 
any other capacity requiring application where evening attendance 
would suffice, an his earnest efforts could be directed with ad- 
vantage. He is a good correspondent and accountant, and of a 
respectable family. 
ddress, Alpha, Jewish Chronicle office. 
ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a SITUATION 
ina Jewellery and Fancy Business, or a Warehouse, as 
SALESMAN ; has had seven years’ experience in the Retail 
Trade, aged 21. No objection to town or country. 
Address, I. I. H., 10, Orange-street, Red Lion-square. 


A YOUNG GERMAN is desirous of meeting with a SIT- 
_ UATION ina Mercantile House. He bas been in France 
for the last three years, and understands German and French 
correspondence and Book-keeping thoroughly. Salary is no ob- 
ject, but he does not work on Satutdays. Good references given. 
Address, E. C., Gibson-square, .No. 7, Cheberton-street, Is- 
lington. 
\ ANTED a RESIDENT GOVERNESS experienced in 
tuition, capable of teaching English and Hebrew tho- 
roughly, as well as the rudiments of French and Music. 
Apply any morning between the hours of 11 and 1, or by letter, 
in the first mstance, to E. J. M., Fern Lodge, Atkins-road, €lap- 
ham-park. 


A GUIDE FOR RATIONAL ENQUIRIES INTO THE 
BIBLICAL WRITINGS. Being an Examination of the 
Doctrinal Differences between Judaism and Primitive Christianit 
based upon a Critical Exposition of the Book of Matthew. By 
the Rev. Istporn Katiscn, Rabbi and Preacher of the Congrega- 
tion Bene Jeshuran, Milwaukee, Winconsin, Translated for the 
Author from the German. Price 7s., by post 7s. 4d. 
London: Jewish Chronicle Office, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“This book deserves the more consideration, as in its severest 
and best founded attacks, and in the full scope allowed by Ameri- 
can freedom, it yet preserves a dignified tone, so that even a 
Christian reader might take it m hand without being provoked to 
a rejoinder.”’—Lien d’ Israel. 

“ A vigorous work, such as perhaps could only have been 
duced in the free American atmosphere. In Germany, the flou- 
rishing country of the pietists and thoroughness, a Jewish scholar 
would hardly have ventured to issue such a sso It isa 


criticism of the Gospel according to St. Matthew, &c., kc.""— 
Klein's Annual. | 


ALHAMBRA PALACE, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
The Best Ventilated and Coolest Building in Europe. 
ALLETT’S CELEBRATED CLRCUS COMPANY.— 
Extraordinary and brilliant success of the unrivalled 
Troupe of Equestrian and Gymnastic Artistes, and SPLENDID 
STUD OF HORSES. Two Performances Daily. The Grand 
Mid-day Entertainment commence at half-past Two; Evening at 
Eight o'Clock. 
Admission—Private Boxes, from £1 to £2 10s.; Stalls, 5s. ; 
Reserved Seats, 3s.; Boxes, 2s,; Pit, ls.; Gallery, 6d. Private 


{ 7ANTED, in a a gentleman’s tamily, a SITUATION as 
COOK, Can be well recommended. 
Apply to Z., Jewish Chronicle office. 


EDUCATION ON THE CONTINENT. 

R. PINNER, residing in BERLIN, at No. 60, ROSEN- 

THALER-STREET, knownas the Publisher of the Tal- 

mud, and several other Religious and S¢ientitic Works, umtertakes 

the Religious, Moral, and Secular Education of Young Gentle- 

men, whilst Mrs. Pinner would watch with maternal solicitude 
over them. 

Parents who intend to send their children for education to Ber- 
lin are requested to forward him their address, pre paid. 

Dr. P. is at present in London, at 7, Magdalen. row, Great Pres- 
cott-street, Goodman’s-fields, where he will remain until the 
beginning of August. | 

P.S. Dr. P., being well known, hopes that a general reference 
wili be deemed sufficient. 


OMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE and Private Hotel, 
Mrs. JONES, 29, Sono-square, W.—This Establishment 
offers every convenience for gentlemen or private families during 
their stayin town. Vacancies for permanent boarders. 


BOARD AND RESIDENCE. 
TINUE MISSES ALEXANDER beg to call the attention of 
Families from the Provinces and Travellers from the 
Continent to their old-established, private, and commodious 


BOARDING-HOUSE, situated in the centre of the metropolis, | _ 


and within ten minutes walk of the principal places ‘of public 
amusements, exhibitions, Kc. 
10, Bedford-street, Strand. 


RAMSGATE.—JEWISH LODGING AND BOARDING | 


HOUSE. 
A TRS. P. SOLOMON has REMOVED her Establishment 
| from Hardres-street, to No. 21, AUGUSTA TERRACE, 
EAST CLIFF—this situation commanding fine land and sea 
REMOVAL. 
COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE, 
56, GEORGE-SQUARE, GLASGOW. 

| (Removed from 52, Glassford-street. ) | 

NATHAN respectfully intimates that she has REMOVED 

\ » to the above house, which ha# been newly fiurnished with 
a view to the most perfect comfort. Being very’central and ad- 
jacent to the principal. places of business, aT C and post-: 

office, she hopes to secure the support of Commercial Gentlemen. 
Spacious Show Ff 


“Table d’Hote daily at 2 0’clock. 


Terms 5s. per day. 
LIVERPOOL PRIVATE COMMERCIAL HOTEL. 
| (112, Duke-street, Liverpool. 
 PATRONISED BY SIR MOSES AND LADY MONTEFIORE. 
AMUEL STERN returns his sincere thanks for the Patron- 
age already received, and begs to inform his Friends, and the 
Public generally, that his houses are situated close to the Exchange 
and Railroad Stations, 112, Duke-street, Liverpool, and the Emi- 
grant’s Home, 50, Duke-street. 


| Charges strictly moderate. Hot dinners at Two o’Clock each day. 


A FIRST-RATE OPPORTUNITY FOR A DENTIST. 
Rooms suitable for Professional Men:—TO BE LET, Fur- 
nished (with or without board), FRONT PARLOUR, DRAW-. 
ING ROOM, and BEDROOM, neatly furnished, lately in 
the occupation of Messrs. Gabriel, Dentists, who have practised 
Apply to Mr. Stern, 112, Duke-street, 


Liverpool. 


\ RS. SARAH AMSEL, STAY and BODICE MAKER, 


26, WILSON-STREET, FINSBURY. 


Boxes and Stalls can only be secured at the Alhambra Palace, 
| Leicester-square ; and at Mitchell's Library. Box office open 


from Ten until Five No fees for bookitig places. Chil-— 


dren under Nine years of age Half-price to all parts except the 

Gallery, 

| Under the Direction of Messrs. Howes and Cushing 

is N.B, Arrangements having been made with P, T. Barnum, 

| Esq., the original General Tom Thumb will appear at the Al- 
hambra Palace on Monday, July 19th, for a short season. 


5. SILVER, 


COOK AND CONFECTIONER, 
No. 39,, Middlesex. street, Aldgate; and 118, Gravel-lane, 
Houndsditch. 


LL kinds of French, Italian, and German Pastry and Confec- 
tionery. Wedding Dinners, Breakfasts, Balls, Dejeuners, 


Ices, Jellies, and Blanc-manges. 
On all public occasions, weddings, and private parties, the 


| greatest satisfaction has been expressed at the manner in which 


Mr. S..has served the entertainments. All kinds of Confectionery 
manufactured on Mr. Silver's own premises. 
SPENCE’S BUSINESS POLICY, 
SMALL PROFITS AND QUICK RETURNS. 
YPENCE!S SULKS 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 
'PENCE’S BHA WLS 
| ) FOR THE PEOPLE. 
'YPENCE’S MANTLES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 
FANCY DRESSES 
THE PEOPLE. 
7 PENCE’S RIBBONS 
NPENC E'S HOSIERY 
S FOR THE PEOPLE, 
QPENCE’S DRAPERY 
| : FOR THE PEOPLE, 
DRAPERS, MILLINERS, 


AND DRESSMAKERS 
SUPPLIED WITH CUT LENGTHS AT THE 


LOWEST TRADE PRICES. 

Any article not approved of will be readily Exchanged, the ob- 
ject of the Proprietors being to gaia the confidence of Purchasers, 
and warrant their recommendation of the Establishment to their 
Friends and the Public, _ 
| All goods marked in Plain Figures, so that one uniform price is 
charged to all. 3 
SPENCE and CO.S WAREHOUSE, 

77 and 78, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


Umbrellas, Parasols, Archery, Fishing-tackle, Canes, Whips, 
Sticks, Cricket-bats, Masks, Foils, Camp-stools, Drinking- 
flasks. Every description of Candle-shades. 

ACOBS, 32, Cockspun-streetT, Cuanineo-Cross, being a 

} MANUFACTURER, the quality of all articles are guaran- 

teed, Gentlemen's Silk Umbrellas 18s., 21s., 24s. best. Al- 

pacca 10s. 6d., 12s. Ladies’ Silk Umbrellas from 12s. 6d. 

Alpacca do, 8s. 6d. Strong made Carriage Umbrellas. The 

Parasols will comprise the richest novelties of the season, and will 

be offered at greatly reduéed prices. 

An extensive stock of Gold, Silver, Coral, Agate, and Pancy- 
mounted Canes, Whips, Rhinoceros’s Horns from 10s. 6d. to £20. 
Gentlemen's Silver-mounted Riding Whips from 10s. 6d. 

Ladies’ do. 7s. 6d. Driving 

rasols, 30s. Complete Equipments of Archery for Gentlemen 40s. ; 


Rods and tackle. Boxing Gloves, Cricket-bats, Xc., &e. Durab 
Bells of all weights, ae 


tains supplied, 


and parties supplied in the first-class Foreign or English style. 


Whips from 12s. ; ditto, with Pa- 
Ladies 30s., 36s.; Youths do. 20s. Every description of Fishing —— 


Printed lists forwarded on application. “Mersbants and Cap~ | 
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‘the rabbis.. Take, for instance, the doctrine of evil, as 


a personal devil pervades the whole domain of Christian 
‘theology. ‘Without Satan there would have been no 


who solves the great problem presented by the appear- 


to counteract him is not required, and a god shed in 


evil :— 


Have imagined a rsonal Demon. a spiritual. Te 
Acting withm the Conscience in opposition to God, 


- But never can such a thought commend itself to Science, 
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AND HEBREW OBSERVER. 


|Juuy 16, 185 


REVIEW. 


1 Nor can any devils be plausible, except as uncreated. 


Theism, Dottrinal and Practical ; or Didactic Re- 
ligious Utterances.” By Francis W. Newman. 
London: John Chapman, King William-street, 
Strand. 


It has seldom fallen to our lot to read a work from 
which we derived so much gratification and instruction 
as we gathered from the perusal of ** Theism, Doctrinal 
and Practical.’ It is replete with lessons of the sound- 
est morality, and with the sublimest views. Dividing 
his work into three books, respectively entitled; “ The- 
ory of Religion,” “ Proverbs,” and ‘* Religious Life,” 
aur author, under a number of appropriate headings, 
such as, “ Animal Instincts,” ‘ Abstract Truth,” or 
“« Call to God’s Setvice,” treats in popular, forcible, 
and pellucid language of the most sacred feelings of the 
heart, and the most important concerns of the mind. 
That religion should acta principal part in such a pub- 
lieation will be found but natural, yet will sectarianism 
be at war with the work, for it is not religions, but re- 
ligion, that our author extols. Creeds and! faiths, in 
the vulgar aceeptation of the words, he evidently does 
not know. ‘The God, man’s creature, he spurns as an 
idol. But the creed, as to be read in the unfolded book 


— 


If angels be God's creatures, they are as goodsas we: 


T ni id of two Gods, 
Struggling through eternity, alike uneonquered ; 
Thea, and then only, may the evil within our hearts 
Be plausibly ascribed to the temptations of the evil God, 

Did we not know that it was Professor Newman who 
spoke so wewhould have thought that these were the 
séritiments of some rabbi, so akin are ‘they tothe teach- 
ings of Jewish theology on the origin and nature of 
evil. 

It is but logically correct that our author should also 
reject the doctrine of vicarious atonement, and for the 
same reason as the rabbis, as pointedly and irrefutably, 
although indirectly, as shown in the section headed 
“ Retribution,” but for the reproduction of which we 
cannot find room. But we cannot part with this ad- 
mirable volume without presenting our readers with 
another specimen of the sound reasoning and sublime 
views of which “ Theiam, | octrinal and Practical,” is 
so able an expositor, This extract refers to another of 
the radical differences between Judaism and Christianity. 
The strict Monotheism professed by Judaism is known 
to all. Compare with it the pseudo Monotheism of 
Christianity, which, in name, like its parent Judaism, 
acknowledges one God, but in reality believes in one 


of nature, both in the mental and physical world, the 
undying faith, as it lives in the uncorrupted human heart, , 
he upholds with all his might, and the God, as reflected 
by the clear mirror of the universe, he adores in deep} 
humility. The rank assigned by him to the instinct of re- 
ligion, so loudly railed against by so-called philosophers 
and sceptics, will appear from the following remarks, 
which we copy from p. 5 of the work under review :—- 


Instinct is but a dumb pointer; this know we very well : 
It cannot gaide reasonings, nor frame thought into sentences, 
Nor interpret its own movements, nor verify its suggestions : 
The work of establishing 7ruth falls always to the Intellect. 
But take away the instincts, and man has no desire, 
No passion, no emotion, no approvals, and no will, 
No material can remain to be garved into moral] science, 
Sharp tool as the mind may be, if moral instinet be destroyed, 
And the instinct of religion is the noblest of them all. 
The bravest, the most enduring, the most fruitful in mighty deeds, 
The source of earliest grandeur, unitress of scattered tribes ; 
Even in the crudeness of its infancy, when unpurified by Science, — 


Supreme Being, the author of all good, the God who 
created heaven and earth: and, in addition, admits the 
existence of another being, a kind of inferior spirit, or 
rather an anti-ged, the author of the evil in the world, 
under the name of Satan, who is to be as solemnly re- 
nounced as the other is to be acknowledged, and this 
supreme God, again, in a mysterious manner, is sub- 
divided into three, who yet form one. Such is the be- 
lief of the church which remained nearest Judaism. 
3ut to what extremities has this subdivision of the 
Deity, or at least the belief in the participation in his 
power, been carried by the Greek and Roman Catholic 
churches, to which the overwhelming majority of the 
Christians belong? Let ovr author himself expound 
and denounce ** Modern Polytheism :”— : 


MODERN POLYTHEISM. 
Pantheism and Polytheism are twin sisters, 
Born from dreamy Poetry 4nd unmoral Philosophy ; 


Yet teeming with civilisation, with statesmanship, with letters, 
Mistress of all high art, and parent of glorious martyrs. 
And if from it have come wars, and bigotries, and cruelties, | 
Through infantine hot-headedness and unripeness of the mind, 
We take your aid, O sceptics! to purge it from all such evils, 
And kindly honour we pay to you for your battles against super- | 
shition 
Yet the very evils ye deplore, prove religion’s mighty energy, 


Nor may we esteem your philosophy, when you uphold the lower | 
imsunets, 

And praise tasteful enjoyment, and all the pleasures of sense, 

And the sweetness of human love,and the ease of wealih and | 
luxury ; 

¥et are fain to blot out and quench the Aighest instinct of man, 

Life to his purest morals, feeder of his noblest hopes, 

Fountain of his deepest joy, and centre of his richest love. 

And who would not willingly assent to the axioms of 
religion as laid down by our author :— 

1. “ Not but intelligent, is that Omnipresent Law 

Anil that Power, which we discern to animate the universe.” 
Also, by De/inition, we entitle this Power Gon. 
II. * The God upon whose energy the human spirit depends, 

Must have all that spirit’s foeulties, and more beside.” 

111. “ God is observant of the moral action of man, 
And, approving our efforts for Right, disapproves our 
Wrong.” 
IV. “ The God who approves. our Rectitude, is himself perfect in 
Rectitude.” 
V. “ Adoration of God is intrinsically suitable to man,” 
—Coroll. Sueh Adoration therefore is pleasing to God. 

We have said that our author does homage to religion , 
but rejects religions, In this catholicity he approaches 
most Judaism, which willingly acknowledges the ex-, 
cellencies of other creeds, and by no means claims. for | 
itself exclusively the kingdom of heaven. It is no. 
doubt this fundamental agreement with the Jewish view, 
and not any predilection on the part of our author for it, 
that establishes such a wonderful harmony between the 
Most important doctrines taught by “ Theism ” and 


regarded by Christianity and Judaism. The dogma of 


temptation, and consequently no sin, no transgression, 
and no evil, either physical or moral. It is the Devil 
who, in the Christian dispensation, is the deus ex machina 


ance of evil in a world acknowledged to be the work of 
an All-good Being. Take away Satan,and a Redeemer 


vain his life’s blood. But hear our author descant on 


Very notable is the error of many professed Theologians, 
Who treat of Evil as an unrevealed niystery, 


The “ entrance“ of: which into God's world is so marvellous. 


But it is not the origin nor the entrimce of Evil a 


Which deserves to excite amazement, much less to grieve: 

For, its entrance, the experience of it, is essential to moral pro- 
Tess. 

But its force, its its prevalence, its inveteracy, 


After the Better has been shown, and is. partially acknowledged 
(hese are wliat amaze, what afflict, what appal, 


And as is their parents’, such is their moral temperament, 
Ever verging to the immoral, and void of stability. 

Even under monotheistic creeds, in minds poetic or mystical, 
No sooner does morality become corrupt or confused, 


, Than Polytheism or Pantheism will presently reappear. 


So has the Christian creed, cumbered by saint-worship, 
Degenerated for ages into a new Polytheism. 


é _ So also again may the germ of the same thing be seen, 
' And the grasp deeply seated which she has within human hearts. | 


When men think to commune with the spirits of the dead; 
As the great historical* critic, who, in his second wife’s travail, 
Implored the spirit of his first wife to soften her pains. 
Such eouununing leads everywhere headlong into prayer: 
The prayer is idolatrous, and a real Polytheism, 
That dulls religion's energy and makes its depths shallow, 
Harmful therefore to morals and offensive to piety. 
He who ascribes to the deceased a power so divine, 
That they can be present at pleasure, roaming through the uni- 
verse. 
And can hear words addressed to them, by day or by night, 
Has so ovérstept the limits of sober reason 
That he knows not what other high power he may not attribute. 
Hlence he fancies, * Perhaps they may de able to fulfil my wishes; 
If I may make entreaty to my living friend, why not to my de- 
ceased ? 
Be he in the body or out of the body, my request is but request.’’— 
But requests which are made to a power unknown, unseen, 
Secret everywhere present, whose limits are undetinabl:, 
Are really Prayer raised to an inferior. god. 
And why should any man pray to such a being, , 
Rather than to tee highest and purest, the one true God? 
Why? but because God's sympathy is doubted, | 
While the sympathy of the human god is regarded sure. — 
When once such a‘belief is established in the heart, 
lor one prayer raised to God, ten rise to the damon, 
Who must soon carry off superior affection, . 
Crushing true religion under baneful idolatry. 
Just so did Apollo, Diane, Venus, or Hercules, 5 : 
Mercury or /Esculapius, undermine the worship of Jupiter ; 
And heroes im turn intercept those other gods’ honour. 
Just so, in the Christian creed, which professed but One God, 
Did Polytheism rise—yea, and a Queen of Heaven, 
And angels and spirits of the dead were idolised, 
And many @ saint with fictitious history, 
And many a picture, multiplying one Mary into many. 
To Ged most high, most just, most holy, 
No man dares to raise petitions frivolous or wrongful ; 
But a Greek would beseech Artemis t6 help his murderous raid, 
Anda Knight ‘Templar implore the Virgin to prosper his adultery. 
Prayer is corrupted, thanksgiving is iniercepted, : 
Adoration of the Holiest vanishes from the heart, ? 
When communion with lower gods drives out Divine religion : 
And into this wall all Demonism gravitate unfailingly. 
Where are the spirits of the departed we can neither know nor 
guess ; 
But, if they exist in blessedness, all analogy strongly urges 
That God lays on them duties, (an essential of happiness, ) 
Whereby their agency is restrained to ends well defined, 
With limits of space and of time, as befits finite creatures. 
Is it not absurd and childish to imagine that the finite 
Can Pa at call and listen to our words, as though they were in 
nite. | 
Human affection may suggest and defend such fancies: 
But thus of old did idolatries arise. and so may they rise again. 


Although we have traced an extraordinary affinity 
between the religious views of Professor Newman, as 
propounded in the work under review and those held by 
the synagogue, we yet do not maintain their identity. 
‘The professor evidently does not believe in the revelation 
in the sense taught by the synagogue, and this, of course, 
must make a material difference between the teachings 


And might draw tears of blood, if our hearts could weep rightly. 
Hence also many persons of conscience sensitive and delicate 
iismayed and shuddering at the evil which they tind within. 


mipter, 
As theugh man’s evil were too bad to be his own, 


For if the evil within-us is too bad for man, : 
Much: more is 3t too bad for a mighty superhuman spirit. 
satan tempts us, Who it that tempts Satan 

ve native to him, wud can it hol be native tous? 


of Judaism and those of our author. But this much we 


| cheerfully acknowledge, that we are not acquainted 


with any work emanating from a non-Jew which comes 


| nearer Jewish doctrines than ‘“ Theism, Doctrinal and 
and that could be read with greater profit | 


Practical ; 


by a co-religionist than this very remarkable production 
of the erudite professor. 


* Barthold Niebuhr, 


“ A Guide for Rational Enquiries into the Biblical, 

ings. Being an Examinagion into the Doctrimgy Des 
ferences between Judaism and Primitive Chrigf 
based upon a Critical Exposition of the Book of Mat. 
thew.” By the Rev. Isidor Kalisch, Rabbj- 
Preacher of the Congregation Bene Yeshuran, Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin. Translated for the Author from | 
the German. London: “ Jewish Chronicle ” OF. 
fice. 


anit 


(Continued from our last. ) 


The independent investigation, and the beautify} 
development and establishment of a Mosaic-religioys 
philosophy, through the Academies of the Pharisees 
soon degenerated into sophistic subtilities and boastfyj 
-mock-erudition, because every one was admitted, even 
without being first examined as to his abilities and jp. 
dispensable preparatory knowledge, and thus 
was made for false learning and education (tr. So 
22, b; Sanhedrin, 98,b). And as sophistry in Greece 
by its dialectical artifices, perverted all truth and know. 
ledge, undermined the foundations of political life, and 
largely contributed tothe corruption of morals, so did 
the puffed-up mock sages of Judea exercise the most 
destructive influence upon the character of the nation at 
large. Being but spiritless imitators of others, without 
having arrived by rational conviction at the knowledge. 
of the highest things and of God, they sank to the low 
level of hypocrites, vain-gloriously strove to gain noto« 
riety by meaningless, outward observances, and neg- 
lecting all higher duties, diffused a childish. religious 
disposition for trifles, by means of which they often 
fanaticised the multitudes, and used them for their own 
political purposes, as may be seen from Joseplus’s 
‘‘ History of the Wars of the Jews.” 


This course of action soon became known to the in- 
telligent teachers. Although they perceived the danger 
that threatened to disturb the moral purity of the peo- 
ple, and gradually to deaden the awakened speculative 
spirit, they knew,-nor had any other means at their 
disposal whereby to avert the danger, than urgent ad- 
monitions to shun these seducing teachers, and a dis. 
tinct portraiture of the true scholar and sage, whose 
highest aim of life consisted in attaining to the most 
sublime traits ef moral and spiritual perfection (tr. 
Derech Ere# Sutta; Ethics of the Fathers, v. 10, and 
iv. 7): ** Make not the knowledge of the Law a crown 
to render thyself great thereby; nor make a spade 
thereof, to dig therewith ” (see further ibid. iii. 4, 12, 
and 22). This is most generally expressed thus (tr. 
Yomah, 72, b): ‘A learned man, whose inner being 
does not correspond with his outward appearance cannot 
be looked upon asa learned man.” Besides, they en- 
joined upon every theologian to teach tneology to those 
only who are properly prepared for speculative and 
demonstrative thinking, and strive to lead a pure life. . 
They say therefore: ‘‘ Theological aphorisms can then 
only be communicated even to the president of the San- 
hedrin, if he combine the highest moral state of mind 
with that scientific education which his position ree 
quired.” Again: ‘ Theolegicai mysteries should be 
imparted only to him who is known to be of a practical 


way 


| turn of mind, knows the world, is endowed with orato-— 


rical talents, and well able to express himself in appro- 
priate and figurative language.”’ ‘‘ The sages commu- 
nicate the quadliteral name of God but once a week to 
their children and disciples” (tr. Kid. 71). This 
means, says Maimonides’ (Moreh Nebuchim, Lib. I, 
sect. 34): ‘* They taught them the significance of this 
name, so that they perceived that it was not derived 
from some Divine action, had nothing in common with 
any other name, but signified, in a peculiar manner, the 
nature of the Deity.” In the same manner it is ex- 
plained in Midrash Rabba, saying: ‘The name that 
truly signifies my Divine being is even my peculiar 
name,’’ 


‘* In olden times the knowledge of the duodecim- 
literal name of (rod was imparted to every man ; when, 


| however, the number of presumptuous, immoral men 


more and more increased, it was made known only to 
the most pious of the priesthood (ibid), 

“ The scientific name of God, consisting of forty-two 
letters, must be regarded as awful and holy. It can be 
communicated only to him who is pious, has reached 
the age of mature manhood, is of a calm, cool tempera- 
ment,” We. (ibid., and tr. Chagigah, fol. 12). 


Besides this strict and timely discipline, which was — 
introduced in the academies of the Scribes, they in-_ 


| tended radically to remedy the evil by a thoroughgoing © 


classification of all Pharisean parties, in order that the 
people might be the better enabled to guard themselves 
against the stigmatised ones. The Pharisees were di- 
vided into seven classes, five of whom were scouted on 
account of their immoral life, and two—according to 
some authorities even but one—were held forth as good 
and God-pleasing, because they taught the principle 
that the knowledge of God should be acquired and 
diffused only from pure love of God and virtue (tr. 50>. 
tah, fol, 22, b). 

From all this it is evident that however necessary it 
was to discriminate between local, temporary, and p0- 
litical, and generally valid laws, and of the latter, t- 
separate again those which were of judicial significance, 
all those principles which contain doctrines foreign 0 
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the normal system of the Pharisees, and diffused by men 
of the repudiated parties, must be discarded. 

The attacks made upon the doctrines and life of the 
Scribes and Pharisees in the New Testament are not 
directed against the first teachers of the Jewish nation, 
put exclusively the degenerated factions, the mock 
Pharisees, as jt can be proven by historical arguments. 

With the view of consoling and advising his wife the 
dying King Jannaius addressed her thus: ‘“ Fear not 
the Sadducees, for they are my friends; nor yet the 
Pharisees, for they are not cruel; but hewara of the 
Zeboongion (the dyed—the Chameleons), who commit 
deeds like Zimri, and yet covet the reward of Phineas” 
(Numbers xxv. 6,14; tr. Sotah 22; and Josephus). 
Judea did not lose her political existence in consequence 
of a general corruption of mora!s and extinction of true 
religion, but because the Law was too literally observed 
and executed, as we learn from tr. Baba Mezia 30 :— 
‘* Jerusalem was destroyed for this reason alone, because 
no one was willing to sacrifice even the least tittle of his 
right.” This naturally led to inhuman severity, perti- 
nacity, and discord, and at last to the destruction of the 
national power ; all of which was hastened on also by 
the priests, who, from untimely patriotic zeal, and in 
spite of the admonitions and resistance of the prudent 
portion of the leaders (tr. Gittin 56), stirred up the 
people to a rebellion against the all-conquering and 
irresistibly victorious power of the Romans (Josephus). 
It cannot be doubted that the spiritual culture of the 
Jews in Palestine, and their ever faithful allies, the He- 
_lenists, would have reached the highest degree of matu- 
rity by the assiduous study of Greek and Roman 
elassics—ihese chief sources also of our modern civili- 
sation—if their political life had not réceived its death- 
blow at the hands ‘of the Romans. 

_ 21. Ye have heard that it was said by them of old 
time, Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever kills shall be 
in danger of the judgment. 

22. But I say unto you, That whosoever is angry 
. with his brother without a.cause shall be in danger of 
the judgment; and whosoever shall say to his brother, 
Raca, shall be in danger of the council; but whosoever 
shal! say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell-fire.” 

The charge made here upon the Seribes and Phari- 
sees, that they had taken the Commandment, * ‘Thou 
shalt not kill,” only in the literal sense of the phrase, 
and declared the crime of murder alone to be sinful, is 
highly unjust. They, too, cautioned .against internal 
evil affections, and held them to be as vicious and pun- 
ishable as the bodily injuries inflicted upon persons, 
with this difference, however, that they adopted a more 
strictly logical classification than Christ. Under the 


Commandment, Thou shalt not kill,” they comprised | 
all kinds of real persona! injuries ; both physical and | favour of the Hebrew books ; but his memorial, intended 


| 


Baba Kamma 59): “ He who publicly puts his neigh- | Cologne, whose fanaticism was roused to the highest 

bour to shame is to be reckoned like him who sheds} pitch by the moderation of Reuchlin’s memorial. They 

‘assailed him with the utmost veliemence in print, to 


mora! violence, the murder of both the body and cha- 
racter or reputation of a man. Thus they teach (tr. 


man’s blood.’’ On the other hand they maintain that 
the Law, ‘‘ Thou shalt have no other gods besides me,” 
contains also an admonition to guard one’s self against 
the vices of impetuosity and anger. ‘‘ He who is given 
to anger is‘like him who worships idols (tr. Sabbat, fol. 
105, b). 
when anger has destroyed the soberness of mind, and 
‘rendered it thoughtless. ‘* He who is in anger disre- 
gdrds even the Deity Ned. 22). In fine, they teach 
that every passion which man suffers to find a domicile 
within his bosom, such as envy, hatred, avarice, ambi- 
tion, lust, &c., is an idol which he worships, and to 
which the words of the Psalmist are to be applied, 
saying (Ixxxi. 10): “There shall no strange god be 
in thee ; neitheir shalt thou worship any strange 
god.” 


Therefore, if thou bring thy gifi to the altar, 
and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught 


against thee, | 

24. Leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way ; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift.” 

In Leviticus vi. 2—5, and Numbers v. 6 and 7, it is 


distinc(ly enough commanded that ayreal reconciliation 


with an injured brother must be effected’ before the tres- 
pass-Offering could be brought. So also it is taught in 


Prov. xxviii. 13: ** He that covereth his sins shal! not } 


prosper; but whoso confesseth and forsaketh them, 

shall have mercy.” On which our sagesfremark (tr. 

Yom. 87), “He who has offended his brother even 

- with the least word must first endeavour to conciliate 
him.” | 

25. “ Agree with thine adversary quickly, while thou 

art in the way with him; lest at any time the adversary 


deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to 


_ the officer, and thou be cast into prison.” 

The contents of this verse are borrowed from Sirach 
xxVill. 2—6: “Forgive thy neighbour the hurt that he 
hath done unto thee, so shall thy sins also he forgiven 
when thou prayest. One man beareth hatred against 
another, and doth he seek pardon from tl:e Lord? He 


showeth no mercy to a man that is like himself; and 


_ doth he ask forgiveness of his own sins? If he that is 
but flesh nourish hatred, who wil) entreat for pardon of 
his sins’? . Remember thy end, and let enmity cease !”’ 
_ The Scribes (tr. Rosh Hashanah 17) substantiated 


the same principles by reference to Micah vii. 18, and | 


-sessed a complete copy of Homer, and first among the 


before the Inquisition, and a variety of procedure took 
place, which resulted in the whole matter being referred 
For even the holiest things are violated | 


suit. In spite of this, the theologians of Cologne and 


epits against the wind, spits in his own face.” But. 


supply: “The Lord will forgive only ‘the sins of him! 
who has forgiven offences committed against him. See 
also Ethics of the Fathers v. 14: “ It is the character- 
istic of a pious man not easily to ‘be proyoked, and. 
easily to be appeased.” | 

26. ‘* Verily I say unto thee, Thou shalt by ao 
Means come out thence till thou hast paid the uttermost 
farthing.” 

To the same effect we read in Ethics of the Fathers 
iv. 29: “Do not suffer thyself to be assured by th 


evil inclinations, that the grave shall be for thee a place 
of refuge. For by compulsion thou hast been created, 
by compulsion thou hast entered life, by compulsion 
thou dost live, by compulsion thou shalt die, and 
by compulsion thou shalt render an account before the 
King of kings, the holy One, blessed be He.” 

(To be continued. ) 


THE REFORMATION AND RABBINICAL 
LITERATURE. 

It is perhaps not generally known that a controversy 
concerning Hebrew literature was one of the immediate 
causes greatly contributing towards weakening the 
power of the papacy, and proportionately towards 
strengthening that of the Reformation. One of the 
principal agents in this controversy was Ulrich Von 
Hiitten, a cotemporary.of Luther, and an uncompro- 
mising advocate of his views. We copy the condensed 
account from the “ Eclectic” of this month :~ 

But the struggle in which Hiutten earned his greenest 


laurels was that waged between the Humanists—as the | 
supporters of classical learning were called—and the! 


Scholastics, or supporters of the old system. This con- 
test, long impending, was at length called into action 
almost by an accident. Jean Reuchlin, the most learned 
man in Germany—who had published a Latin diction- 
ary and a Greek grammar—who first in Germany pos- 


y | have need of the motives of 


were you to succeed, do yom imagine an will 
done by it? You yourself may tind it hot to — 
virtuous life without the assistance afforded by religion 
You have a clear perception of the advantages of virtue 
and the disadvantages of vice, and possess strength of 
resolution sufficient to enable you to resist common 
temptations. But think how great a portion of man- 
kind consists of weak and ignorant men and women, and 
of inexperienced inconsiderate youths of both sexes, who 
é religion to restrain them 
from vice, to support their virtue, and retain them in 
the practice of it till it beeqmes habitual, which is the 
great point for its security. And perhaps you are in- 
debted to her originally, that is, to your religious 
education, for the habits of virtue upon which you now 
justly value yourself. You might easily display your 
excellent talents of reasoning upon a less hazardous 
subject, and thereby obtain rank with our most dis- 
tinguished authors.—For among us it is not nec 
as among the Hottentots, that a youth to be raised into 
the company of men should prove his manhood by 
beating his mother. I would advise you therefore, not 
to attempt anchaining the tiger, but to burn this piece 
before it is seen by any other person, whereby you 
will save yourself a great deal of mortification from the 
enemies it may False against you, and perhaps a 
deal of regret and If tie 
with religion, what would they be without it? TI in- 
tended this letter itself as a proof of my friendship, and 
therefore add no profession ; but simply subscribe, 
Yours, B. 


“PHE DUKE LEOPOLD OF BRUNSWICK. 


This amiable prince, a younger brother of the reign- 
ing duke, in the latter half of the last century, enter- 
tained a special regard for the Jewish race. In his 
youth he had been deeply impressed with the writings of 


learned men of Europe attained a profound acquaintance 
with the Hebrew language and literature, was the man 
to bring this struggle to its crisis. A converted Jew, 
named Pfefferkon, had published a book in which he 
accused his former co-religionists of adoring the sun 
and moon, and of outraging Christ in the most disgrace- 


Moses Mendelssohn, both by personal as well as episto- 


_lary intercourse which he had with the noble-minded phi- 


losopher. At a later period in life, whtlst travelling in 
Italy in company with his tufor, the celebrated Lessing, a 
bosom friend of Mendelssohn, he fell in at Leghorn with 
an obscure individual of the Jewish raee, of sterling 
virtue and profound wisdom, conversations with whom 


ful manner. This work was welcomed by the theolo- 
gians of Cologne, and especially by Hochstraten, prior 
of the Dominicans, and inquisitor for the three ecciesi- 
astical electorates. They insisted that all Jewish books, 
excepting the Bible, were dangerous and heretical, and 
demanded from the emperor that they should be burnt. 
The emperor remitted the matter to the Archbishop of 


Mayence, and he naturally consulted Renchlin, as the | 


best authority upon the subject. Reuchlin decided in 
only for the eyes of the archbishop, was by some means 
communicated to Pfefferkorn and the theologians of 


which he made a crushing reply.- They retorted, and 
he wrote a second answer. He was then summoned 


to. the Pope, who remitted it, with full powers, to the 
Bishop of. Spires, who decided in favour of Reuchlin, 
and found his opponents liable in the expenses of the 


of the University of Paris burned the writings of Reu- 
chlin; and Hochstraten started for Italy, with a nu- 
merous retinue and good store of money, in order to 
influence the infallible court of Rome. 

This controversy called forth a host of publications 
on each side of the question; and of those by far the 


most effective was the ‘‘ Epistola Obscurorum Viro- | 


rum,” which inflicted the most deadly blow that had 
ever been dealt against scholasticism, the monastic sys- 
tem, and the papacy, and which, in the words of a dis- 
tinguished writer, “ gave the victory to Reuchlin over 
the begging friars, and to Luther over the court of 
Rome.” Now this work originated with Ulrich Von, 
Hiutten. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S LETTER TO 
| THOMAS PAINE. | 
This interesting document is taken from ‘“ Niles’ 
Revister,” Vol. 30, page 397. It was written after 
B. F. had read the first part of T. P.’s “ Age of Reason,” 
and illustrates fully the sentiment of this distinguished 
man on the idle theoriea of T. P. | | 
Dear Sir.—I have read your manuscript with some 
attention. By the argument it contains against a par- 
ticular Providence, you strike at the foundation of all 
religion. For without the belief of a Providence, that 
takes cognizance of, guards and guides, and favours 
particular persons, there is no motive to worship a 
Deity, to fear its displeasure, or to pray for its protec. 
tion. I will notenter into any discussion of your 
principles, though you seem to desire it. At present I 
shall only give you my opinion, that though your 
reasonings are subtle aud may prevail with some readers, 
you will not succeed so as to change the general senti- 
ment of mankind on that subject ; and the consequence 
of printing this piece will be a great odium upon your- 
self, mischief to you, and, no guod to others, ** he that 


‘made indelible impressions upon his mind, aud for life 
rendered him the friend and advocate of a then most 
fearfully oppressed people. Numerous are the- anec- 
_dotes.on record of his kindness to distressed Jews, one 
of which we will translate from the “ Jeshurun : —The 
| prince was stationed at Frankfort as chief of @ regiment. 
A poor Jew of that city, Samuel Levin, had. several 
sons, one of whom had after many vicissitudes suc- 
ceeded in establishing a prosperous retail business at 
Copenhagen. But being a foreign Jew he was ordered 
by the police to quit the place,.only one month being 
allowed him to collect his debts. The ruined man, who 
had been the support of his family, wrote in great dis- 
tress to his father, informing him of the great misfortune 
that had befallen him, stating that if it were possible for 
him to receive from Prince Leopold a letter to his niece 
the Queen of Denmark, there was yet a chance that by 
her mtercession he might be permitted to stay. Old 
Levin, who had previously been a perfect stranger to 
the prince, at once went to him, and being without diffi- 
culty admitted to his presence stated his case briefly, 
producing his son's letter. The benevolent prince, 
having listened attentively to the melancholy tale, re- 
plied, “‘I shall write the letter of recommendation — 
myself; only to-day [ cannot attend to it, as I am 


business. It may easily be imagined with what 
fellings the overjoyed Jew retired from the interview. 
Towards the evening somebody knocked quite unex- 
pectedly at the door of the bumble dwelling of the 
poor family. It was Duke Leopold himself, who ad- 
dressed the old man thus: “I bring you, my good 
man, the letter, and mind you let your son himself hand 
it to the queen.” *-Highness,” replied the astonished 
Jew, deeply moved at such kind-heartedness, “‘ may 


| God reward you for what you are doing for myself and 


my distressed family ; but this evening it is too late to 
write to my son, for in half an hour the rail will leave, 
and they do not receive any more letters.” ‘“* Be of | 
good cheer, my good man; they will take it from me, 
only write quickly. I will deliver it myself; the post- 
office is on my way back.” So the old man sat down 
and wrote, whilst the prince m the interval conversed in 
the most affable manner with his wife. The letter 
safely reached young Levin. It is hardly necessary to 
add that the poliee no longer molested the Jew, 
who was permitted to carry on his business as before. 
It grieves us to be obliged to add that this excellent 
prince was cat off in the prime of his Tife. The Mayn 
having in 1785 overflooded the country far and wide, 
the philanthropic prince hastened to the resetie of the 
sufferers, and in this noble attempt found a watery 
grave, in the 30th year of his life. The Jews all over 
Germany mourned as though each had lost a beloved 
relative. The chief rabbi of Frankfort delivered a 
funeral oration. Herz Wessely, in a noble Hebrew 


elegy published in the FOND, deplored this bereave- 
which the Jews largely contributed, Meses Mendelssohn 


himself collecting meney for the purpose. _ 


engaged in the dispatch of most important regimental _ . 
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NOTICE. 
Our Subscribers are respectfully reminded that, the Quar- 
ter having expired, the Subscriptions are due, To 
avoid needless writing and postages, the receipt of the 
Subscriptiqns will, in imitation of the American papers, 
be acknowledged in our journal in the week of their re- 
ceipt, and such acknowledgment shall have the validity 


of a receipt. 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—W d not without indiscretion publish a letter the 
ype par refer to strictly private matters. The Rev. 
C. W. Moore's speech, however eloquent, does yet not come 
within the province of our journal, exclusively devoted to 
Jewish interests. A Word to the Conversionists—The publica- 
tion of the letter would not be expedient just now. An Ad- 
mirer of Consistency should know that no notice can be taken 
of unauthenticated communications. C.—We do not know the 
price just now as we have not the book on hand ; but we have 
written for information. A Bristol Jew.—Too late for this 
week. Single E.—If he authenticates his letter it will be 
inserted. 
Received for Marcus Harris, from E. J., 2s. 6c. 
Subscriptions to the “ Jewish Chronicle and Hebrew Observer :"’— 
Mrs. LH. Samuel, Cumberland-terrace, Liverpool, up to May 
J, 1858, 8s. Mr. M. Levy, Plymouth, up to Dec. 16, 1858, 8s. 


Mr. H. Salamans, Edinburgh, up to June 30, 1858, 8s. Mr. D. | 


Goldman, Manchester, up to Dec. 31, 1858, 88 Mr. Saul 
Samuel, Birmingham, up to June 39, 1858, 16s. Mr. Simon 
Caro, Norwich, up to June 30, 1858, 4s. 


Lerrers to THE Epiton.—It will be understood that we do not 
hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of our correspondents, 
and as we are anxious, as far as our small space will permit, to give 
a hearing to everyone, all letters intended for insertion should be 
brief, to the purpose, and duly authenticated. 


Tuesday next will be 5N5 TDW: 
SABBATH commences this afternoon at 7 o'clock, 
and terminates to-morrow evening at 55 minutes after 8. 
Portions or THE WEEK, 

Deuteronomy i. I. 
Haphtorah—Isaiah le 


The Velvish Chronic 


Observer. 
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RETROSPECT OF THE EMANCIPATION 
MOVEMENT BEFORE = 15847. 
Whilst the Jews’ Bill is before the House, engaging the 


attention of the country, it may not be out of time 
to cast a retrospective glance at the men, events, and mea- 
sures that ushered in the final evolution which bids fair to 
bring the contest to a successful issue. We have also 
another reason for a retrospect at this period, which we 
shall disclose bye-and-bye. 

It does not appear that since the repeal of the Natural- 
isation Bill, in 1754, the Jews ever formed the special 
object of imperial legislation. Indeed Parliaments which had 
so thowoughly identitied themselves with the established 
church as to withhold all office or power from Dissenters 
and Roman Catholics could hardly be. expected to per- 


ceive any grievance in the Jewish disabilities. The pro- 


record of the exertions put forth in the cause by a man, 
whom, alas! although still in the land of the living, old 
age and an accumulation of infirmities render unable to 
enjoy the fruit of the tree planted and many years ten- 
derly watched by him. In 1830 the first Jews’ Bill was 
brought into the House of Commons. It was Mr., subse- 
quently Sir Robert Grant that presented it. It was warmly 
supported by Mr. Huskisson, the friend of Canning. But 
such a measure had little chance of being carried in an 
unreformed House. Although the Dill passed the first 
reading by a small majority, it was thrown out at the 
second. Not discouraged by this defeat, Lord Bexley 
gave notice in the Upper House of a similar Bill for the 
next session. But, meanwhile, the agitation called forth 
by the opposition to the Reform Bill, the passing of the 
measure, and the reconstitution of the House, so tempora- 
rily engrossed the attention of the country that the time 
was deemed unfavourable for any steps towards Jewish 
emancipation. In 1833 affairs seemed to have settled 
down enough to allow of another attempt in that direction. 
Mr. Grant brought in another Jews’ Bill. It passed the 
House of Commons by very large majorities. It was in- 
troduced into the House of Peers by Lord Bexley, and 
warmly supported by the Duke of Sussex, the Archbishop 
of Dublin, and other illustrious peers. It was, neverthe- 
less, thrown out at the second reading. In the following 
year (1834) Mr. Grant made another effort, which was 
successful in the Commons, but was defeated in the Upper 
House by a very large majority (92), owing, it is supposed, 
toa hostile feeling excited among the [Peers, by an agi- 
tation kept up against them by an extreme section of 
Liberal Members of Parliament ; for this time Peers were 
observed to have voted against the Jewish Relief Bill who. 
before and afterwards had shown themselves friendly to 
the measure. Meanwhile, in 1833, 1837, and 1838, those 
Christian sectaries who on religious grounds objected to 
the taking of oaths altogether received parliamentary re- 
lief ; the Jews now were the only section of British sub- 


jects whose disabilities had remained unrepealed. Ly this 


time the obstacles in the way of Jewish emancipation, 
which did not seem to have been previously duly appre-. 
ciated, now became evident. In the words of one who 
subsequently wrote a very able pamphlet on the subject— 


Those who believe in the utility of a modified persecution 


cannot yet bear to part calmly with the last disability of 


any importance which they find in the statute-book. They 


accumulate on this one law the affection which they for- 
merly divided among a goodly family of penal and dis- 
abling enactments. “Like Niobe, in the fable, when she 
begs the life of the last of her children, they make one sad 
remonstrance more, before their regret, shall grow for ever 
dumb— | | 

“ Spare yet the least, she cried (the rest is passed) ; 

Of all loved, O spare. the least and last.”* 


Another plan, therefore, seems to have been resolved 
upon. Instead of attempting to take the fortress by an 
assault, as it were by a coup-de-main, it was determined 
to lay 'a regular siege to it, to carry the outworks, and to 


tracted straggle between France and England, absorbing 
as it did the attention of the whole nation, and monopo- 
lising as it did. all its energies, left no leisure for internal 
constitutional "development to the dominant parties, nor 
room for the desire for intellectual-and moral progress to 
the oppressed sections. The instinct of self-preservation 
had in all classes suppressed every other sentiment.  Viec- 
tory and peace having at last removed the load weighing 
down the national feelings, these with their inherent elasti- 
city soon expanded and’ swelled, which the artificial pres- 
sure applied by Tory legislators and Tory governments 
could not keep down. Louder and louder waxed the eom- 
plaints of the wronged, and Dissenter and Roman Catholic 
unitedly battered the portals of the legislature with a vigor 
which it was quite evident they would not be able to resist 


long. In 1828 the Dissenter was admitted, and one year | 


later the Roman Catholic. No class of British subject 
Was now excluded from the legislature save the Jews, 
and some Christian sects who on religious grounds objected 
altogether to taking an oath. 
noble band of Liberals, who within the Houses led the 
van, as well as a number of Jews in the community en. 
lightened enough to feel the disgrace attaching to their 
exceptional position, and patriotic enough to wish to dis- 
charge all civie duties, that the time had come when 
efforts should be made for the removal of the Jewish dis- 
abilities. Accordingly an association was formed for the 
purpose, at the head of which stood Mr., now Baron de 
Gx Idsmid. The voluminous correspondence of the Baron 
with some of the most distinguished statesmen of the day 
| favorable to Jewish emancipation, isa y, 


It now appeared to the’ 


clear the way- of all obstacles before a general attack 
should be risked, Fortunately for the cause of civil and 
religious liberty, another champion now appeared in. the 
field. Mr. David Salomons, endowed by nature with many 
of those qualities indispensably necessary for suecess in 
such an arduous undertaking, now took tlie lead in 
the movement, and up to 1547 it was chiefly he who was. 


instrumental in the removal of the Jewish disabilities, 


paving the way for the event which we now see 
consummating in our own days. In these efforts he was 
powerfully assisted by the Corporation of the City 
of London, which never missed an opportunity for ex- 
erting its influence in favour of Jewish emancipa- 
tion, and, session after session most energetically _peti- 
tioned Parliament to the eflect. In 1835 the government 
successfully carried through the legislature the “ Sheriffs’ 
Declaration Bill,” which enabled co-religionists to fill the 
ofice of sheriffs. Mr., now Alderman Salomons, and 
Mr., now Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., were soon seen in 
the discharge of the shrievalty for the City of London. In 
the same year the abolition of the prescribed oaths at par- 
liamentary elections opened to the Jews the exercise of the 
elective franchise. A more important step was now ven- 
tured on by Mx. Spring Rice in 1836. He brought in 
another bill for the removal of Jewish disabilities. It 
passed the Commons by decisive majorities, but was aban- 
doned after the first reading in the Peers on account of the 
lateness of the season. No further attempt was now made 
until 18-41, when Mr. Divett brought forward a bill the 


* Reply to the arguments advanced against the removal of | 


the remaining disabilities of the Jews, by Francis Henry Gold- 


most honourable 


smid, Barrister, of Lincoln’s Inn, 


8 


laid, we fear, hopelessly on his sick bed. 


| Object of which was to enable Jews to di fe municipal 


offices.* But although successfully carried through the 
Commons, yet the bill was lost in the Peers. The defeat 
of this bill had been felt as a practical grievance both } 

the Jewish body and the City of London ; for it precluded 
Mr. David Salomons, who had then been elected alder. 
man, from accepting office. Yet was this defeat the pro. 
cursor of a speedy victory, for not only had it shown that 
the disabilities of the Jews affected as much their Chris. 
tian fellow-citizens, by unnecessarily narrowing the sphere 
of election as the Jews themselves, but it had also brought 
to light the favourable disposition of the Peers, the }j]] 
having been thrown ont by a very small majority. The 
country was therefore prepared for the success with which 
a similar bill met in the Upper House, in which it was 
brought forward by the then Lord Chancellor, the vene. 
rable Lord Lyndhurst. It was warmly supported by the 
Duke of Cambridge, and was carried without a division, 
It is scarcely necessary to say that it passsd the House of 
Commons, into which it was introduced by the late Ja. 


mented Sir Robert Peel. The next consequence of this 
Act was the second election of Mr. David Salomons to the 


office of alderman of the City of London, which he has 
ever since filled. One step more and the path was clear 
for the grand assault on the fortress of intolerance. This 
step consisted in the repeal of a body of obsolete statutes, 
especially that ‘de Judaismo” imposing upon the Jews 
various degrading disabilities and restrictions... The Reé. 
ligious Opinions Relief Dill” was triumphantly carried 
through both Houses. Perfect equality of the Jews with 
their Christian fellow-citizens—admission to the legislature 
excepted—was thus secured, and it was now on the at- 
tainment of this one point that the whole energy of the 
Liberals could be concentrated. A memorable struggle 
now commenced between the two Houses, which we be- 
lieve is unparalleled in England's constitutional history, 
Baron Rothschild was destined to be the chief agent. in 
this the final act of the remarkable drama, even as Baron 
de Goldsmid and Mr. Alderman Salomons had been the 
principal communal heroes in the two preceding Acts. 
Taking a lesson from the manner in which the bill “for 
the relief of persons of the Jewish religion elected to mu- 
nicipal offices” was. carried, Baron Rothschild. was in 
1847 elected a member of Parliament for the City of Lon- 
don. It is not our intention to survey the events which 
now followed, nor the episode formed by Alderman Salo- 
mons’ election for Greenwich, the line of policy pursued 
by him, or his memorable mayoralty in the City of 
London. These occurrences lie too near us to require to 
be freshened up in our memories. Most of the men, if not 
all of them, who took a conspicuous part in the movement 
are, thanks to Providence, still alive—their claims therefore 
to the communal gratitude are not likely to be overlooked. 
Here, for the present at least, we stop in our rapid sketch. 
It is different with the events and men distinguishing ‘the 
movement in the preceding period. Most of the occur- 
rences thrown into the background by those following 
them have faded away from our memory and of the te- 
markable actors, several, alas, have since descended into 
the silent tomb, whilst others have transmitted the work 
to younger and more vigorous hands. | Alas!, the Sir 
Nobert Grants, the Sir Robert Peels, the Dukes of* Sussex — 
and other illustrious personages have not been permitted 
to see the triumph for which their efforts paved the way, 
whilst the Macaulays and Whatleys repose on their well- 
earned laurels, and the venerable Baron de Goldsmid is 
At a time when 
the community is prepared ‘in due season appropriately to 
celebrate the great event now accomplishing, when a una- 
nimous outburst of communal feeling is ready to greet the 
final triumph of the glorious principle of civil and religious 
liberty, it behoves us to bear in mind those heroes who 
sustained the first brunt of the attack, paving the way for 
the victory of their more fortunate suecessors, and_ inti- 
mately to associate the names of these pioneers with the 
achievement. | 

This is the second reason, which we reserved in petto, — 
to which we alluded in the beginning of this article, and 
on account of which we entered into this retrospect. 
“Auch die Todten sollen leben,” exclaimed the great 
German poet, inhis very eestatic apostrophe to ** Joy.” The 
image of the living must not efflace the memory of the 
dead. Whatever the nature of the commemoration of the 


forget the claims of those who, being before their time, 
shaped and moulded the time for those coming after them. 
“The memory of the righteous is for blessing.” * 


* Mr, Goldsmid, in the publication quoted before, places this - 
attempt in 1839. This must be a misprint, the measure having — 
| been introduced in the House in 1841. ee ee 


| event which communal gratitude shall devise, let us not 
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Orentxc or THE New Ineant Scnoot.—We un- 
derstand that addresses will be delivered, on the occa- 
sion of the solemn opening of the school on the 23rd 
inst., by the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, and the Chairman, 
the Earl of Carlisle. 

Tue Witt or tHe Barnev.—The 
* fortune left by the deceased is supposed to amount to 
¢200,000, out of which £20,900 are bequeathed 
to charitable purposes; the lion’s share of which 
(about £13,000) is received by Liverpool. The 
following charities have been mentioned to us as reci- 
pients of the bequests:—the Liverpool Hebrews’ 
Endowed School, £3,000; Liverpool Synagogue, 


£2,000; a considerable amount of property, situ-|_ 


ated at Liverpool to be sold, and the proceeds 
to be converted into an annuity fund, in favor 
of decayed members of the Liverpool synagogue ; 
£2,000 to non-Jewish charities in Liverpool; £1,000 
to the rector of his parish, Liverpool, to be distributed 
at that gentleman’s discretion. £1,000 to the Great 
Synagogue, London; £1,000 to the Jews’ College, 
London ; £1,000 to the Jews’ Hospital, London ; 
£500 to the Westminster Jews’ Free School; £1,500 
to the Jews’ Free School, Bell-lane; £500 to the 
St. Alban’s Western Synagogue, St. Alban’s- 
place. Of legacies the following have been men- 
tioned to us: Professor Sylvester, £1,500; Mr. Samp- 
son Samuel, £1,000; Rev. Dr. Adler, £500; Rev. 
A. L. Green, £100; and Rev. M. B. Levy, £100. 
His principal heirs are his nephew, Mr. Isracl Lewis, 
now Israel Lewis Barned, Mrs Elias Mozely, and 
Mr. Charles Mozely, Liverpool. - Legacies were also 
left to a number of poor relatives. — 

Greenwicn Enectiox.—The dai'y papers contain 
an address of Mr. Alderman Salomons to the electors of 
Greenwich, in which he alludes to the impending resig- 
nation of Mr. Townsend, and offers himself as a candi- 
date, now that the Jewish disabilities are on the point 
of being removed. | 

CurisTiaANiIty IN THE Parant States. — The 
“ Presse” recounts a shocking and almost incredible 
instance of Papal oppression as having occurred at Bo- 
logna, in the states of the church. A child of a Jew, 


named Mortura, fell ill two years ago, and was secretly | 


baptised by its nurse. The woman recently mentioned 
this fact to her priest in the confessional. The priest. 
immediately sent a report of the affair to the Inquisition 
at Rome. On June 20th, at eight o’clock in the evening, 
five gendarmes, with a monk of the Holy Office for 
their guide, came to Mortura’s house, and told him that 
they had come to claim a Christian child whom he was 
unlawfully harbouring. In spite of the remonstrances 
of the father, and the tears and screams of the mother, 
their child, now four years old was torn from them and 
taken to Rome, where it is believed to have been placed 
in a foundling hospital. 
her mind. This monstrous act is said to be notorious in 
Bologna. | 
ScHWARZBOURG SonpERHONSEN.—In dimi- 
nutive principality the institution of “ prud’ hommes” 
has lately been established, and a Christian oath 
- prescribed to them, which excludes Jews from these 
functions. The middle ages flourish and thrive in phi- 
losophic Germany, which for this high merit is so 
blessed by God that its impoverished population, re- 
duced to misery, emigrates in mass to America and 
Australia. Many a teutonic, miniature prince, poking 
his nose in the morning through the window of his pa- 
lace, sees no other subjects in his capital but some 
abandoned cats and some stray dogs. 


The mother has gone out of 


In presence | 


A QUERY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
_ Dear Str,—Can you or any of your correspondents 
inform me if there are any Jews living at V 
S.A., and whether they have a synagogue ? 
Your attention will oblige, yours truly, 
July 8, 1858. J.58. 


Can any of our readers answer the question? we cannot.— 
Ep. J. C. 


THE BOARD OF DEPUTIES AND THE 
EMANCIPATION MOVEMENT. 

_ TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 
Sir,—Let me express to you my utter astonishment 
at the extraordinary position occupied by the Board of 
Deputies at this time. At the most momentous period 
of the emancipation movement the Board has act lly 
abdicated its function. The Board constituted ring rd 
purpose of watching parliamentary measures stands quiet 
by whilst the Oaths Bill is passing through the Houses. 
To the best of my knowledge the deputies have not 
even met in order to deliberate on the present state of 
matters, still less to endeavour to exercise any influence 
upon it. The individual Baron Rothschild has virtually 
superseded the Board. Shame upon an authority that 
allows itself to be thus ignored and nullified! I ad- 
dress these lines to you, not that I have any hope to 
rouse the Board to a sense of its dignity, but to place 
on record my protest against it. Let future generations 
read in your columns that when the final struggle came 
—when the Act which was to consummate ‘the labours 
of a whole generation was shaped and moulded, the de- 
puties were profoundly asleep. 


Aw Ex-Depvry. 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 
TO THE EDITOR OF TIIE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Dear Sir,—I annex hereto the copy commu- 
nication I have made to the manager of the Crystal 
Palace Company, which probably you may judge con- 
formable to the spirit of your journal to publish, 
[ remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


ARPA. 
23, Tavistock-square, 7th July, 1858. 


Sir,—I have frequently received circulars from the 
managers of the Crystal Palace, the last from yourself, 
cated the 19th May, inclosing the programme of the 
intended arrangements, &c., and soliciting my patron- 
age, in the shape of becoming a season ticket holder, 
thus, as you justly observe, ‘to assist the endeavours 
of the directors to promote the well-being of this great 
national undertaking.” 

I have refrained hitherto replying to your said circu- 
lars, or responding to the appeal, for reasons which 
though kept to myself, may nevertheless be useful to 
communicate, and I feel the more inclined to do so from 
the fact that they, I am certain, operate to a certain ex- 
tent equally with myself in restraining others from tak- 
ing season tickets.. The best days of the season, that 
is to say, those on which the yreatest attractions are 
offered, are Saturdays, days held sacred by those pro- 
fessing the Jewish religion (of whom I am one) and 
conseguently it follows it wou! | be sheer folly to be- 
come a season ticket holder wi'!i the knowledge of ar- 
rangements effectually excludin: all enjoyment of those 
before-referred-to best days of the season. — 
| .As you have just entered «n the duties of general 


THE “JEWISH CHRONICLE” AND THE 


TALMUD. 
We have been amused by an article under this head- 


alparaiso, | ing which has appeared in the conversion organ of this 


month. We are taken to task for sundry offences, es- 
pecially for one against the Talmud—for having dared 
to say that the account of the worm shameer in the 
Talmud, said to have possessed the power of cleaving 
asunder the stones upon which it might have been laid, 
was a mere legend, without at the same time declaring. 
the whole Talmud to be a fable; and a whole host of 
rabbinical authorities is arrayed against us, all intended 
‘to show that these really believed the shameerto have been 
a worm, and to have possessed the virtue of dividing 
stones. Well, suppose that every rabbi that ever lived 
and now living were to maintain this, we should yet 
make bold to disbelieve it, and what is more declare 
aloud our disbelief, without incurring thereby a sentence 
of excommunication, as our cotemporary, so solicitous 
for our salvation, apprehends. It is certainly to the 
interest of the conversionists to make the world believe 
that oral law and Talmud are identical; and we doubt 
not that this doctrine is zealously inculcated at 
Palestine-place; but beyond this enlightened locality, 
the seat of the famous saints with the long beards, pen- 
dulous side-locks, and trailing caftans, so ostentatiously 
paraded forth on the Exeter hall stage as the eminent 
rabbi of some unpronounceable Polish congregation, 
every tyro in Hebrew literature knows that the Talmud 
is the name of a work consisting of twelve ponderous 
tomes, containing miscellaneous accounts, a large num- 
ber of which refer to subjects. which have not the remo- 
test connection with the law of God, and which have been 
discussed, disputed, and controverted by the very authors 
quoted in the miscellany. There may be some diffi- 
culty in assigning to each subject discussed in the 
Talmud its exact place; but these are only compara- 
tively few. Of the vast majority it is perceived at first 
sight whether it belongs to the domain claimed for the 
Oral law or not. As we, however, disdain to enter into 
a controversy with men as silly as presumptuous, 
whose motives, moreover, for attacks on Judaism are of 
the impurest character, and who evidently have pub- 
lished this article in order to save their credit with the 
“ enquirers,” so much shaken by our plain language, we 
will make short work of their assertions, and just tell 
our sapient assailant that the interpretation of the word 
shameer in the “ Ethics of the Fathers,” printed in the 
prayer-book, lends no more authority to the belief in 
the marvellous virtues of this wonderful worm than the 
introduction of the biblical passages in the book of 
common prayer, in which the fabulous ‘“‘ unicorn” is 
spoken of, gives to the existence of any such animal. 
Whether our chief rabbi shares in our notions of the oral 
law or not we know not; but until he tells us distinctly 
that they understand more of the Talmud in Palestine- 
place than we in Bevis Marks, we must be pardoned if 
we avail ourselves of the benefit of the doubt, and 
claim a verdict in our own favor, We do not know 
in how far the Margaret-street congregation feels flat- 
tered by the approbation bestowed upon it in Bethnal- 


green; but to judge from the Jewish feeling manifested 
| by it on all occasions, and the detestation in which it 
holds the crime of apostacy, we should say its members 
| feel little gratitude for the patronage vouchsafed to 
them by a society the very name of which is associated 
in the heart of the sincere Jew with everything that is 
disagreeable. If the society disapprove our taste, which 
chooses to call everything by its right name, all it has to 
do to avoid the things the names for which seem to grate 


of these odious persecutions, of which the German Jews | manager the above remarks may probably be not un-/|S° much upon their ears. . Those who do not wish to b. 


form the objects, their doctors have been singularly well 


liverance, and to abolish the Messiah:....Whilst 
profound and philosophic Germany retrogrades towards 
the superstitious and the gross ideas of barbarism, Rus- 
sia advances more and more on the path of real progress 
and true civilisation. Russia will soon give useful les- 
sons and generous examples to the Cossa-ks of Prussia 
and Bavaria.— U. J. | 
Tetvanx, Morocco.—M. Nahum, the French Vice- 
consul writes to the ‘U. 1.:”—On the 3rd of this 
month (Mai) arrived here from Gibraltar Baron Salomon 
De Rothschild, son of Baron James, of Paris. I went 
out to meet the illustrious traveller, and on the morrow 
the rabbis forming the religious tribunal, accompanied 
by other doctors of the Law and Israelitish notabilities 
| of Tetuan, visited him to pay him their respects. The 
consular agents of the various nations (of whom those 
of Spain, Naples, and Portugal are co-religionists) like- 
wise paid him a visit. Having had an interview with 
the Pashaw-governor in favour of the Israelites of this 
empire, we went to one of the principal synagogues ; 
‘afterwards we paid visits to the presiding rabbis, and to 
some of the principal Mahomedans. The noble heart 
of M. De Rothschild inspired him with the wish to visit 
the Foudock, which serves as a lodging to the poor of 
the Jewish quarter. He had -the kindness to hand me 
1000 francs for the destitute, 300 francs for the poor 
rabbis, and 200 francs for some charitable institutions, 
~ His sojourn in our city was for everybody, for the au- 
thorities and the populations of the different teat 
t has 
_ produced a gratifying impression in favour of Israel and 


{consented to annul the bargain. 


your recent appeal. a 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Robert K. Bowley, Esq., General Manager 
of the Crystal Palace Company. 


A letter from Berlin says that Bishop Gobat is ex- 

pected there, and that he intends to resign the see of 
Jerusalem, in consequence of the recent painful differ- 
ences. 
‘France.—An Israelite of the name of Joseph Bou- 
cham, a bleacher of Ville d’Auray, has received a medal 
of honour for various courageous acts performed by 
saving lives either from a fiery or watery grave. He is 
known in the whole neighbourhood for the intrepidity 
with which he braves danger in order to save those im- 
perilled, as well as for his love of order.—A. J. 


lowing incident is reported by the [rench press. 
miller, having had some quarre] with his family, came 
early in the morning to a Jewish tradesman, Sudig- 


perty, worth about 70,000 franes, for 40,000 francs, if 
he would pay down the amount immediately in cash. 
The Israelite naturally entertained the proposal, and by 
eight o'clock in the morning the contract was duly exe- 
cuted, and the seller was immediately off with the cash. 
When the miller’s family heard of the bargain, destruc- 
| tive of all their comfort and happiness, they were natu- 
rally in despair. The purchaser upon this generously 


what appears to me to have been fairly called for by 


A | for family devotion. 


‘interesting, at allevents I have acquitted myself of | called story-tellers, should avoid the utterance of false 
advised to suppress the prayers imploring God for de- 


hoods, and those who are afraid of the name of impos: 
tors must eschew the commission of frauds. It is a 


them as the thick skinned and obstinate ass to the slight 
switch sufficient to the spirited and sagacious horse. It 
is not a pen-knife but a hatchet that is used for cutting 
out a biock. 


_ Posex.—Catholic priests strictly forbid the members 
of their flock to enter into the employ of any Jew; and 
in Prussian Silesia Catholic priests severely reprimand 


invalids among their flock who consult Jewish physi- 
‘cians. The most ignorant and unscrupulous baptised 
-med'cil man is to be preferred to the most skilful and - 


conscientious unbaptised practitioner. 


Tue Exvecrions 


Berlin intimate that the Prussian Jews are about to 
take an active part in the approaching general elections. __ 
The Rabbi Philippson, of Magdebourg, has issued a — 

circilar, impressing on his co-religionists that it is their — 
duty to give their votes to those men only who are 


Constitution. 


supposed to be invincibly faithful to the principles of — 


mistake to use euphonisms with men as insensible to - 


Oran, ALcerta.—Several synagogues having been. 
suppressed by the p»lice, among others also one in the 
house of Ben Haim, this gentleman continued to per- 
SARRALLROFF CANTON OF SaRREBROUK.— The fol-| form Divine service in it, using it as a private chapel 
The police having interfered, Ben — 
Haim appealed to the government, but the verdict of 
| the inferior court was confirmed. Private synagogues 
Deutsch, of Sarrebourg, offering to sell him his pro- or oratories, consequently, are not tolerated in Algeria, — 
although in France itself they are permitted. 


Pauss1a.—Despatches from 
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hhow much moreso then is it prohibited to the hired 


‘and erinds itand bakes bread from the flour, and savs Co™mitted by the suppositious Jews, had also committed 
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| JuLy 16, 


— §|Then, but not till then, nothing cleaved unto his hands. 
SABBATH LESSONS : pe Ryn meee He who wishes to keer his hands free from this has ro 
TAUGHT sed | easy task to perform. See how ‘easily men persuade 

Tue Pata or tae Urriowt.—CHarter XI. themselves to cheat their fellows. At first sight it 
Tue Practica, or Ixwockence.—Section I.| seems right and proper for the merchant to exert him- 


self, that the excellence of his merchandise may be duly 
The practical details of innocence are very numerous, » TE beweven, hi: bé bet ox- 
cepts. Although |2ppreciated by the public, 41, ver, 

all kinds of yet are some of them | the commission of fraud, so that reap 7. 

which men easily invent excuses; against these sins, Gods tot I, te ‘Eternal,am your God.” Our sages 

ial! d if we wish to be|%0G, 40F 4; uternal, 

Blinder and | bave said it is prohibited to deceive even the heathen ; 
nh 


/not having been hitherto correctly given, we suppl 
curate details of the entire affair. Y a. 

It appears that Mr. Elliott entered the public gory: 

as clerk in the barrack department in Ireland ig 1 
and subsequently transferred to the Ordnance Offi 
London. He was afterwards appointed on a connie 
sion to inquire into the military expenditure in Canady 
in 1837-8-9, and in 1845 was raised to the chief clerk 
ship at head-quarters in Canada. In 1851 he wa, 
appointed a member of the commission to inquire jntg 
the naval and military establishments abroad ; and ip 
1855 received the appointment of chief superintendent 
of military stores at Weedon. From this statement it 


orm especial objects of human desire. and the Prophet cephenies 

men are not open, thieves, do. not literally lay hand vessels must not be burn- 
their neighbour's money and transfer it to their own | mast not be 
pockets, yet most people do partake of what may justly | shed to be 60 ; 


, ‘xed with those of a superior quality, so that the 
lunder in their pecuniary transactions, | 
song rae reasons i may promote whole shall seem better than it really is. Whoever does 


ings. or anything like these things, commits 
their own advantage at the expense of their neighbour, these thi y* hateful.’ 
saying, This is only the way of business.” Our holy | fraud, and is called five 

ms ; 6 j itter e- 
law ‘knowledges no such excuses, lays down | contemptible, abominable, 
ith thi ubiest “Thon | tested.’ Whoever robs his neighbour of the value of 

‘repeated prohibitions upon this s 7 
“Thou not rob ‘Ve shal} one farthing is reckoned as though he had robbed him 
not defraud Ye shal! not deal fal:ely nor lie one to| of life; the crime being great although the value 
ihe None of ve shall. cheat his: fellow: ” small. When frand is extensive the 
These various prohibitions refer to vatious classes of | roobery, and ‘the doom o eg 


practices which are frequently practised in commercial | was sealed on account of robbery. 


intercourse, all of which are strictly prohibited; for not! If thou shouldst say in thy heart, How is it possible | 


only those acts whieh manifestly defraud another are | that we shall not exert ourse!ves in business to obtain | 
prohibited, bat even those which in the end lead to the the good will of our customers ? ; There exists, how- ; 
injury of our neighbour. Our sages strongly condemn ever, a very safe test by which the right may be detected | 
him who by unfair competition draws away bis neizh- | from the wrong. Whatever is done with the yiew of | 
bour’s customers. One of our sages even prohibits the| showing to the customers the real excellence of the 
shopkeeper from distributing parched wheat and nuts| wares, that is right and praiseworthy ; but whatever is 
amongst children in order to induce them to come and/ done to hide the blemishes of the wares to make them 
make purchases at his shop. The other sages permit | appear better than they really are, that Is deceitful, and | 
it enly because other shopkeepers can do the same, ¢o| therefore forbidden. This is a golden rule for the guid- | 
that this is not'an unfair procedure. They declare that} ance of him who wishes to conduct his business honestl $ 
he who defrauds his neighbour sins. more than the de-|—to be able conscientiously to say betore his Maker | 
spoiler o! the temple. “ Nothing has cleaved unto my hands. ; 
They exempt hired labourers from. saying prayers 2 Po MAG. 
and benedictions that they may not waste their time; 


: THE “EXAMINER” AND THE JEWS. 
labourer to indulge in other ‘talking, because in the 
mean time he is idle from work and defrauds his em- The “ Examiner’”’ of last week, in commenting in| 
ployer. Abbe Hilkiah, when found by a deputation of} 8¢vere language upon the frands lately committed | 
the sages of Israel enga<ted in field labour, would not| the governmental storekeeper at Weedon, indulges. in| 
return their salute, lest by entering into conversation | an attack upon two co-religionists, one of whom at least | 
with them he should defraud his employer, Our an- | 48 it noW appears, Was as much the vieum of the swine | 
cestor, Jacob, says, “‘ I have been in the day, heat con- dler as the exchequer itself. But it is neither of Mr. | 
sumed me, and .cold. by. night.” . What, then, can be Levi or Mr. Isaac, however grossly calumniated, that | 
the defence of those who in the time when they ought | We wish to speak : these gentlemen know where redress 
to labour for others, perform some work for themselves, ke to be had for libel. We will speak of the cruel man- 
or otherwise devote attention to their private matters ? | ner in which odium is cast upon the whole Jewish po- 
Ina word, whoever is hired. to another for anv work pulat ion, merely because the editor believed that two 
whatever. has in fact scld all his hours to the other, AS | individuals professing the Jewish religion were involved 
our saves have said, “to be hired out for a day is the | in these frauds, Suppose this were the case, would it 
same as selline one’s self for a day. Whatever portion justify the editor so to associate the Jewish people with | 
of that day be devoted to the labourer’s own advantage | two of its number as to insinuate thiut fraudulent prac- | 
is nothing less than sheer robbery; end if the employer. Lices are by no means abhorrent to the Jewish mind, 
lo not forgive it, it Is never forgiven ; AS OUT Sages Say, | and instigation to crime congenial to it? . Elliott, the 
‘‘ the sins committed by mar against his fellow are not. fraudulent storekeeper, as well as the viewers, we be- 
forgiven on the day of the atonement, unless forgiveness lieve are all Christians, at least we infer thus much from 
he first obtained from the injured party.” Nay more, | the silence of the “ Examiner,” for. had there been a 
even if the labourer should devote a portion of his hired single Jew among these rogues, Our cotemporary would | 
time to the periormance of a benevolent or pions action, 20°t have failed to tellus so. . Now although we should) 
even then it will not be considered meritorious, but Dot have wished to extenuate the fault of the Jewish con- | 
sinful. God will not accept a sacrifice, if it be made of tractors, supposing there had been guilt, yet their offence , 
a lamb which had been robbed ; and the Talmud declares: Would have been much less heinous than that. of the. 


{Freat. Kamma, fol. 96), “ he who robsa bushel of wheat | ttorekeepers and viewers, who in addition to the crime | 


| 
the blessing belore eating the bread, that blessing is a breach of trust. Yet the editor in commenting on the | 
considered by the Almighty as blasphemy.” Concern. ™isdeeds of these never once identified them with any | 
ing such persons it has been. said: ** Woe unto this | Christian denomination, aud although he knows every- | 
man, his own advocate pleads against him.” Now it thing about Elliott and. his accomplices, we are left in| 
stands to reason, that since to defraud another of time | the dark as to the body of religionists to which they | 
is ds much robbery as to defraud him of money; and belong. For aught we know they may’ be churchmen | 
since the good done with robbed money is reckoned as|0T quakers. Now, to be impartial, the ‘ Examiner” 
evil, therefore the good done with robbed time js also | Should have identified Elliott and his consorts with their | 


evil, what God approves of is—faithfulness ; as Isaiah | Tespective denominations, as he did Levy and Isaac} 


| 


says: ‘‘ Open the gate, and let the nation of the right-. with the Jews, . But of course ‘as these rogues are mem- | 
eous, who olserve faith, enter.” King David says: bers of a race forming the majority of the English nation | 
* My eyes are turned towards the faithful of the earth, they enjoy the privilege of committing all sorts of 
that they shall dwell with me.” And Job says: ‘ 1¢/¢Times without these being imputed either to religion | 
my steps turned aside from the true path, or my heart | OF descent. Not so Levy and Isaac, they belong to a! 
foliowel my eyes, or anything cleaved unto my hands.” | Tace forming the minority of the nation; they therefore | 
Observe the force of this figure. Scripture compares PO*Sess no such prerogative. Any supposed misconduct 
the robbery which is not openly known to unclean matter | °f theirs must be identified with their creed or extrac- 
which adheres to the hands when anything unclean is | tion. Ali Christians are as naturally inclined to virtue 
handled. For although man does not intend to retain | #8 Jews to vice. Down with the Jew when he swerves 


is, so is this matter: although man does not wilfully 
why does this happen’ Because, instead of the heart 
guiding the eyes, instead of reason controlling the de- 


forbidden things, the eyes control the heart, whatever 


took care that his heart should not follow his eyes. 


it, although it clings to him spontaneously, yet there it 
rob, yet he so handles pecuniary matters that something 
wrongly obtained does remain in his possession. And 
sires and restraining them from directing their efforts to 


to them appears comely all the faculties of the heart 
strive to obtain. Therefore Job first. declares. that» he 


from the right path ; the righteous and impartial editor 
of the ‘‘ Examinet ”. tramples him under foot. 


slandered co-religionists was a victim instead of an ac- 
complice of the criminal; while against the other there 
is not a shadow of evidence of his having been ac- 
quainted with the fraudulent practices of the govern- 
mental officer. as will be seen from the subjoined cor- 
rected account, copied from the “ Standard” of. the 


We have previously hinted that at least one of the} 


will appear that Elliott had filled important positions in 
the service for the Jong period of 36 years, and ip the 
discharge of all his duties, with the exception of the 
recent unfortunate embezzlement, he was regarded } 

his superiors in office as a shrewd, intelligent, ang 
upright public servant. : 

In December, 1857, Elliot was suspected of irregy. 
larities at Weedon, when it was determined to remove 
him from that establishment to Ireland, and Captajp 
Grordon was appointed principal military storekeeper jp 
his stead. Elliott was not summarily discharged, byt 
was retained at Weedon for the purpose of balancin 
his cash and stock accounts, and remained at that place 
till the month of May, when he absconded. Before his 
irregularities were discovered he received from the go. 
vernment £1500, with which to pay an account to that 
amount due to Messrs. Pickford, carriers, and £299 
also to liquidate an account due to the Grand Junction 
Canal Company. These monies he appropriated to his 
own purposes, and thereby involved himself so seriously 
in difficulty as to be unable to meet certain pressing ae. 
counts and wages at the Weedon establishment. He 
applied to the War Department for monies to cover the 
current expenses for the month of May, but the neces. 
sary imprest was refused, his accounts for March not 
having been delivered in: and, to save himself from 
the disgrace and danger which were impending over 
him, he had recourse to expedients for raising money 
from which other parties have been made to suffer. It 
would appear that on the 14th of May he was without 
a pound to meet the workmen’s wages, but adroitly 


| levied ‘‘ black mail” upon one -of the government cons 


tractors, Mr. Samuel isaac, who happened to be at 
Weedon on that day. Mr. Isaac had called at Elliott's 
office, and on quitting it he was followed by the store 
keeper, who asked for the loan of £500 for three days, 
The favor was granted without inquiry for what purpose 
it was wanted. The money was paid into the Northe 
ampton Bank, where Elliott kept a private account, on 
Saturday, the 16th of May, and on the Monday follow. 
ing he gave a cheque to Mr. Green, one of the clerks at 
Weedon, on account of and for the purpose of paying 
wages. The loan thus obtained was not sufficient to 
meet the urgency of his position, and he succeeded in 
obtaining from Messrs. Cox and Co., the army agents, 
about £350, with which sum, it is supposed, he embarked 
at Liverpool for: America, taking with him a female 
with whom he had too familiarly associated in London. 
Aiter he had absconded, the War Department authori- 
ties discovered the fact of Mr. Isaac’s cheque for £500 
having been paid in to Elliott’s banking account, and 
found a balance from that sum lying there, amounting 
to £67 Ys. 11d., which they attached. 

Eelliott’s defalcations amount to £2120, which are- 
covered by the Guarantee Society, so that the public 
will sustain no loss by his delinquencies. . The sufferers 
are the army agents and contractors already named, as 
well as the Guarantee Society, who might all have been 
saved their’ losses had the War Department suspended 
him when his irregularities were discovered in Decem- 

Since his departure from England it has been disco- 
vered that for a long period before he left be was ex-— 
ceedingly irregular in his attendance at Weedon, and 
frequently passed three or four days a week in London, 
leading a life of dissipation. Whilst at Weedon he lived 
with his wife at the Globe Hotel, paying for their board 
and residence there from £500 to £600 per annul. 


When he absconded Mrs. Elliott was left at Weedon 
without a shilling. | | 


LanGcuaGrt anp Worps.—It is estimated that there 
are 587 languages and general dialects in Murope, O37 
in Asia, 226 in Africa, and 1,264 in America, in all, 
nearly 3,000. There is in all langnages one great 
primary origin. Monosyllablesare the primitive sounds, 
and syllabic compounds are the result of interchange 
with other nations. Hence all the fundamental tongues 
are monosyllabic as to generic ideas, and compound 
in species and varieties. The Chinese, Welsh, Greek, — 
Hebrew, and German are formed on this priiciples 


1 The Chinese have 214 radical words and signs to repre- 


sent these ; out of these, by syntheses other words are 
formed. It has been computed that there are 25,000 
words in English, 20,000 in Spanish, 25,000 in Latin, 
30,000 in French, 45,000 in Italian, 50,000 in Greek, 
and 80,000 in German. There are 1,700 radical words — 
in Hebrew. The alphabets of different nations conta 
the following numbers of letters : English, 26 ; Franch, 


| 25; Italian, 20; Spanish, 27; German, 26 ; Selavonic, 


Russian, 41; Latin, 22; Greek, 24; Hebrews 


| The facts “connected with this much-talked-of case 


| 22; Arabic, 28; Persian, 30; Chinese, 214. 
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THE JEW BILL. 
Hovse or Lorps, JuLY 10th.—On the order for 
ing into committee (on recommitment) of this bill 
d, 

Med Lyndbutst having adverted to the bill before the 

House of Commons, said that by the present bill Jews 

became entitled to a seat in both Houses, and were 

laced in exactly the same position as the rest of her 

Majesty’s subjects in respect to holding offices, with the 

exception of some particular offices which were specified. 

The advocates for the admission of Jews into Parlia- 

ment were quite satisfied with the state of things as they 
then stood in both Houses. He had introduced a bill, 
but did not propose to press it, as the objects which it 
contemplated would be obtained by the measures before 
Parliament, which he had not the slightest doubt would 
be passed into jaw ; and in order to offer no impediment 
to their progress, it was not his intentton to propose 
any amendment. With regard to the amendment of the 
noble duke (the Duke of Marlborough), relative to the 
exercise of the right of advowson, he would mention 
that Roman Catholics had not exercised that right; 
but with members of the Jewish persuasion it was dif- 
ferent, though he believed they always availed them- 
selves of their privilege most judiciously. He had been 
in communication with members of that persuasion, and 
there was no disposition on their part to oppose the 
amendment of the noble duke to prevent their retaining 


brought forward. 


|and he did not think the Government should be too| 


country. 


such language 2s was contained in the reasons was cal- 


that right. He would say nothing with regard to the | a feeling of great animosity in the minds of those who 
other extraordinary amendments which were to be) were admitted into the other House against one portion | 
of the legislature of the country. 


The Earl of Wicklow said he was convinced that the | noble lords who had oppesed that bill to come forward | 


particular as to the details by which the end had been 
obtained. He thought the bill was not the best mode 
of effecting the object, but it would, nevertheless, effect 
the admission of the Jews into Parliament, and he would 
therefore, as far as he possibly could, smooth the matter 
over both in and out of Parliament. He did not agree 
with the reasons for insisting on the lords’ amendments 
to this bill, as they were inconsistent and impolitic. 
The noble earl then read the reasons, and said he could 
not see how they could agree to them while thev 
adopted a bill which admitted the Jews into Parliament. 
The Government, he understood, meant to move the 
omission of two of the clauses, and to insert a third in 
lieu of them, but to pass those reasons would be to 
make their proceedings a mockery in the sight of the 


The Earl of Derby said the sixth sesolution was one 
that was to be omitted. 


the case that th unfit, then they « 
e case that they were so unfit, then they ou 
have been admitted. 

The Earl of Hardwicke did not consider there was 
any inconsistency in sending down that bill to the other 
House of Parliament and vo'ing for the resolutions also. 
That bill was a compromise, and it was necessary to 
adopt those resolutions in order to show that it was 
a compromise.. He did not lose sight of the fact 
that that House might, at a fature day, have to —_ 
the question of the admission of the Jews into Par. 
liament, and it would then be expected that their prin- 
ciples should be preserved by this protest. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley said the course the Govern- 
ment had adopted was one unworthy of that House. 
They had granted a po:tion of what had been demanded, 
but they had done it gradgingly and parsimoniously, 
and in such a manner that it was a disgrace to their 
lordships’ House. 


The Duke of Newcastle thought that creat allowance 


Karl Granville said he was glad to hear it. He then 
went on to state that he considered the reasons were. 
not only inconsistent in themselves, but the 


language in| 


ought to be made for the position in which the Govern- 
ment were placed, and he thought they would do wisely 
simply to adopt the bill of the noble earl (Lucan) as 


which they were couched was offensive to the House of | that would effect all that was required. 


Commons, to whom they were addressed, and also to. 


the men to whom the concession was made; and, al- 
though the bill was intended to be an act of conciliation, 


culated not only to prevent that object, but to engender | 


The three first reasons were put to the House and 


agreed to, the fourth was negatived. 


On the motion for adopting the amended reason of 
the Earl of Derby in lieu of it, the House divided, 
when there were—Contents, 50; Non-contents, 42; 
majority, 8. 

Reason five was agreed to, and the sixth reason was 


He called on the | omitted. 


On the order of the day for the third reading of the | 


bill for altering the oaths at’ present required to be taken | a8 noblemen, as gentlemen, and as men of business, and | bill, Earl Galloway said he had uniform! y opposed this 
by members of the Legislature, would not give satisfac- | make the concession they were about to make with a_ bill, and he had supported the reasons for insisting on 


tion to the public*at large, and he considered it was 
most unfair that Roman Catholics should still be com- 
pelled to take oaths which were at once profane and 
absurd. He hoped the bill to which he referred would 
not be passed by their lordships. 

Lord Clanearty observed that the noble and learned 
lord (Lord Lyndhurst) had previously stated, that by 
the common law aJew had a right to sit im Parliament, 
previors to the framing of the oaths by which he was 
now excluded. 

‘Lord Lyndhurst explained thatwhat he had stated 
was that during the time of George IIT., one .of the 
most constitutional monarchs, there was nothing to 
prevent a Jew sitting in Parliament. 

Lord Clancarty said that he did not see why Jews 
should be excluded from certain high offices, and so long 
as such continued to be the case, the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties was still in foree. 

Lord Campbell advocated the retention of the Oath of 
Allegiance and the abolition of the Oath of Abjuration. 

After a few words from Lord Lyndhurst, 

The Earl. of Derby said that for ten years they had 
been introducing bills to amend these oaths that were 
opposed to the consciences of their lordships, by many 
~ of whom they were regarded as blasphemous. But the 
effect of what the noble and learned lord (Lord Camp- 
bell) proposed would be to have a bill different to all 


good grace, and in a manner that would be conciliatory, | the lords’ amendments to the Oaths Bill. He would now 


not only to the House of Commons, but to the Jews, | 


who were most interested in it. | 

The Earl of Derby denied that there was any inten- 
tion on the part of the government to give offence either 
to the other House of Parliament or to the Jews. He 


stated, when they gave way on the Jews’ Bill, that they. 


still entertained the same views as when they opposed 
the bill for admitting Jews into both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, but at the same time, for the sake of settling the 
question, they were willing to give the House of Com- 
mons the power of admitting whom they pleased to sit 
in their House, while they (the Lords) retained for 
themselves the right of deciding who should sit in their 
House. He did not conceive that there was anything 
in the resolution that would be offensive to the Jews. 
It did not charge them with any disloyalty, but he con- 
sidered in a Christian assembly, where legislation or 
spiritual matters took place, it was inconsistent to allow 


@ person to take part in su¢h proceedings who denied | 


the God the Christians worshipped. The resolution he 
had to propose in place of the fourth reason was to the 
effect that, in the opinion of their lordships, a Jew de- 
nying the existence of the Christians’ God was morally 


unfit to sit in a Christian legislative assembly. He | 


denied that there was any inconsistency in agreeing to 
these resolutions and passing the Jews’ Bill. They had 


that had been introduced, The abolition of the Oath of | given way on that bill as an act of political expediency, 


Abjuration would meet with very serious opposition, | 


for it was a declaration of the allegiance of Parliament 
to the reigning family. 

Their lordships then went into committee. 

On Clause 1, | 

The Earl of Derby moved the omission of that clause 
and the substitution of another, which was merely a 
verbal alteration, which was agreed to. 

Clause 2 was also agreed to. 

On Clause 3, 

The Duke of Buccleuch suggested some alterations 
but the clause was agreed to with some verbal amend- 
ments. 7 | 

On clause 4, | 

The Duke of Mar’borough objected to Jews advising 
her Majesty in ecclesiastical appointments, and moved 
the insertion of words to that effect. | 

The proposition was agreed to, and the clause, as 
amended, was adopted. ; 
~The Chairman then reported progress, and their 

lordships resumed. 

At a later period ef the sitting the bill was reported 
with amendments, and ordered to be read a third time 
on Monday. | 


Tlousk or Lorps, Jury 12.—On the order of the 
day for taking into consideration the Lords’ reasons to 
be offered to the Commons for insisting on their 
amendments, 

The Earl of Derby said he had an amendment to 
propose to one of the reasons, and therefore he thought 
the noble earl (Granville) opposite had better state his 
objections generally to the reasons. 

Earl Granville said the bill that had been brought io 


‘by a noble and gallant earl (Lucan), whom he did not 


see in his place, was not one that was likely to settle the 
question in a manner that was desirable. If they had 
‘admitted the Jews into Parliament by this bill instead 
of that of the noble earl, it would have been a better 
way of se’ tling the question, and Government would not 
have been placed in such an anomalous. position as they 
- now found themselves in. The noble earl had had ob- 


stacles to meet with both in and out of. the Cabinet, | 


but they had not changed their opinions, and these 
reasons were a record of their consistency, while they 
conceded the point out of consideration to the often- 
expressed opinion of the House of Commons. 

The Marquisof Lansdowne objected to the amendment 
of the noble earl, and defended the opinions he had 


preserve his consistency by opposing the bill, and he 
therefore moved that the bill be read a third time that 
day six months. 


Viscount Dungannon said he concurred in every word 
that had fallen from his noble friend, and if he divided - 
the House he would divide with him. 

The Earl of Colchester supported the amendment of 
Earl Galloway. 

The House didvided, when the numbers for the third 
reading were—Content, 33; Non-content, 12; Ma- 
jority, 21. The bill was then read a third time. 

On the motion that the bill do pass, : 

Lord Redesdale moved an amendment to the effect 
that no resolution should be brought into either House 
without notice being given in accordance with their 
standing orders, and that no motion should be made 
more than once in each session. : 

_ Earl Granville opposed the motion. 
Lord Lyndharst said, suppose no resolution were 


passed in the House of Commons, the Jews would be ir 
a worse position than they were at present. | 

The Earl of Derby could not agree with the motion, 
for he thought it was an interference with the standing 
orders, and the second: part was more objectionable than 
the first. 

Lord Redesdale, seeing the disposition of noble lords 
on both sides of the House, said he would withdraw his 
motion. 

The motion was then withdrawn. | | 

The Earl of Harrington opposed the bill, for it was 
an inconsistency to have a Jew lean contractor in the 
House supporting social and religious liberties, and 
lending money to foreign despots for the purpose of » 


always held. He did not think that the argument of | crushing that liberty he professed to support. For his 


_| having spiritual matters to legislate upon was any answer | part, he would rather see a good Hindoo or Mohamme- 
| to the opposition to the admission of Jews into Parlia-|dan in Parliament than a Jew loan contractor, and he 


ment; for if they could show anywhere in Scripture | therefore moved a clause prohibiting a Jew who con- 


they at present held. 


thought the time had come when an end ought to be put 


they were morally incompetent to sit there ; if it were, 


that the Jews were to be punished, they ought to be de- 
prived of the offices of emolument and honour which 


House of Commons could not admit the Jews into their 


He had always held that the} 


tracted for foreign loans taking his seat in the House of 
Commons. | 


The Earl of Derby said the subject had been well 


argued, and it was found if the Jews were admitted into 


House without the consent that they were now sending | Parliament they must be admitted to all the rights and 


down to them. He urged them to send the bill, but’ 
not their reasuns, down to the House of Cotmmons, and | 
not to show the gross inconsistencies of conduct which | 


this course would unavoidably place them in. 
the Government well through all the difficulties of this 
question, and that it would tend to the honour and ad- 
vantage of this country. | | | 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, that during his Parlia- 
mentary career of fifteen years he had consistently voted 
against the admission of Jews into Parliament, but he 


to this much vexed question. He still held the same 
opinion, and when the bill was brought in he guarded 


not yet come down to that House. 


privileges that the other members were, and he hoped 
the noble lord would not press his amendment. 
Earl Galloway, as that was the last opportunity he 


He wished | should have, again protested against the bill. 


The amendment was then withdrawn, and the bill 


passed. 


House or Commons, Jury 13.—Lord John Rassell 
said that, to keep himself in order, he should formally 
move the adjournment of the House, in order to be en- 
abled to state the course he intended to pursue with re- 
ference to the Oaths Bill, and another bill which had 
The noble lord re- 


himself by stating that he still held the same opinion he| viewed the various measures adopted during the last 


formerly did, but that it was only as a matter of expe-_ 
diency that he would not oppose the motion any fur-_ 


ther. He did not think that there was any inconsis-, 
|tency in such a course as that, although there were | 


many of their lordships that held there was not a po-| 
litical necessity for admitting them, and therefore | 
voted against it. He then explained fhe course he had | 
taken, and contended that it was perfectly consistent 

The Harl of Carlisle said the course adopted by the 
Government was inconsistent, for they sent a bill down 
to the other house that opened the door te the admission 
of Jews into Parliament, and the resolutions told them 


ten years, with a view of relieving the Jews from certain 
political disqualifications, and reminded the House that 
at the end of last year, on his motion, a committee had 


been appointed to consider whether, by a resolution of — 


that House, a member could not be admitted to take his 
seat upon making a simple declaration. Very able ar- 
guments, during the sitting of the commission, were 
used on both sides of the question. The late Attorney- 
General, Sir R. Bethell, contended that it would be — 
competent for the House so to admita member. The 
opinion of the committee was, however, by 4 marrow — 
majority, against that couree. But many honourable 
members of great weight—the present Chancellor of the - 
Exchequer, the First Lord of the Admiraity, and the 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
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i 
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| 
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 eourse in connection with this bill. 


ships having passed a bill which would admit Jews into | and delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms, its capability | 


-and the Roman Catholics, he should be rejoiced if they | 


from the noble lord, which he thought. he distinctly | oy Pearl Dentitrice—a white powder, compounded of the choicest. 


that if that House once used its power in the case, for | jn those in whom 


refused to vote a shilling of supply, which it was per- 


 fectly open and legitimate for it to do in the exercise o 
7 don; and by chemists and periumers. Beware ol Spurious imita-}. 


: the country to conten d against it. The House of Com- preceding that of the article on the Wrapper or label. 
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i f the Board of Contro]—| mons was a power without which no other power cou 
neh Pi open cohen tye R. Bethell, but| exist. That was a doctrine which he always held to be 
all ‘a eed that it would not be an advisable course to constitutional, and he still adhered to it. 
use until all constitutional remedies had been exhausted. The motion for adjournment was then withdrawn. 


bsequently the House of Lords had rejected, by a —_—_—_—— — 
majority of 39, the bill which would have enabled] Merrororitan Free Hosrrtat, Devonsuire- 


Baron Rothschild to take his seat. The course then to! square, City.—The aggregate number of patients re- 
be adopted became a matter of anxious consideration ; lieved during the week ending July 10, was—medical, 
because, supposing they had no constitutional remedies 673; surgical, 420—total, 1,115. 

left, it was impossible to say what difficulties might} Wazrierr’s Cincus. — The Alhambra, Leicester- 
arise. He was inclined to believe that the courts of equare, still continues well patronised by tne public, 
common law, if ‘ie question were brought before them, | and deservedly so. The proprietors seem to lose no op- 
would be disposed to think that house had power to! portunity in providing fresh novelties ; and it will be 
deal with the admission of its own members as it might seen that an arrangement has been made with the cele- 
deem fit. If the House decided that Baron Rothschild brated Barnum for the appearance of General Tom 
should take his seat, and if he did take his seat, it would | Thumb in the performances next week. Mr. Wallett 
be the duty of the House to protect him from the con- | took his benefit on Wednesday last, when the immense 
sequences. If a contest arose there would be no little | building was crowded in every part. 

disturbance of the public mind. It would be no large! Sprrits or TuHE Deap.—The ancient fables of the 
question of privilege for which that house, as in former’ New Zealanders refer to beings having supernatural 
times, was struggling against the Crown with the courts | powers, called “ Atua,” who existed in times past; but 
of law in the interest of the Crown. The House vow | none of these divinities are believed to take any interest 
in itself possessed a supreme power, against which resin the affairs of the present race of men. ‘The gods 
sistance would be ineffectual, and therefore the public! whom the New Zealanders fear are the spirits of the 
looked with solicitude to the caations exercise of that | dead, who are believed to be constantly watching over 
power. The contest between the House of Commons | the living with jealous eye, lest they should neglect any 
and the courts of law would be no longer what it was, | part of the law related to persons or things subject to 
and therefore great credit was due to those parties in the the sacred restriction called ‘‘tapn.” These spirits, 
House of Lords who did away with the point, and put | },owever, confine their care almost exclusively to persons 
an end at once'to what might be a long and dangerous among the living with whom they are connected by ties 
contest, A bill had been introduced in the House of of relationship; so that every tribe and every family has 
Lords which gave to each House of Parliament if they | its own‘ Atua.” The “ Atua” who more particularly 
thought fit to exercise it, the power to admit a Jewish | watch over the fortunes of a tribe are spirits of its war- 
member, by relieving him from the necessity of using! sjors and other great men. In war these spirits are 
the words, ‘*On the true faith of a Christian.” ~The bill supposed to attend the army, and direct its movements 
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J C, YOUNG, 128, HIGH STREET, WHITECHAPR,, 

» HOUSE PAINTER, DECORATOR, Xe., (late of 50 
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patrons and the public generally, that he continues to execute al 

contracts for every description of House repairs with that dispate 
economy, and ability he has hitherto done; and having opened 

the above premises for the sale of superior and cheap . 

hangings, humbly solicits their support. Paper-hangings from 

4d. per yard. 
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Salad Oils for Cooking will find this Oil superior to that general] 
sold, and good enough for table use. Supplied by the Londop 
Soap and Candle Company, 76, New Bond-street. Finest Sperm 
Candles 2s. per pound, and Reduced Prices for all kinds of 
Candles, Soaps, and other House Stores. —Cash. 
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4s. 6d., 7s. Gd., 10s. Gd. ; gold do. 17s. 6d. BERNARD 
DAVIS, Optician to the Opthalmic, 430, Euston-road, Regent's. 
park, close to Trinity Church, lately called New-road. Country 
and colonial residents satisiactorily suited, by stating age, &c., and 
enclosing stamps, or post office order, payable U pper Baker-street, 
Pocket Telescopes to define tive miles, 12s. 6d. Microscopes of 
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indeed, did more; it admitted Jews by taking an oath | while on its. march, by communicating advice of warn- | 
in the manner consistent with their consciences, to all ‘ing through some one or other of their nearest living 
a very great difficulty, and as it was his intention when | ¢rihe.—< Traditions and superstitions of the New Zca-| 
the bill came down to move the sccond reading and landers, by Edward Shortland. | 
press it on through all its stages, he had to request the | et | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to give him }f riday next | ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
for the second reading, and by at once proceeding with: By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
the discussion he hoped it would be passed during the! \ R. JOSEPH MAURICE, Surgeon Dentist, 316, Regent- 
present seesion. ‘The House of Lords, he would take) iV street, (Opposite the Polytechnic ) directs public attention to 
the opportunity of saying, had taken a very curious) his New Method ol Fixing Artificial Teeth, whereby the unsight- 
- ag. While they adopted _Imess, injurious effects, and other objections to the means univer- 
ty } } liey Jew sully employed, are entirely obviated. 
that bill, the efiect of which was to re eve the yew “, | _ For particulars, see his ‘* Treatise on a NEW METHOD of 
they agreed to certain reasons for adhering to their) FIXING ARTIFICIAL TEETH,” with remarks on the plans 
amendments on the bill sent by. that .House for the re- generally adopted, and his improvements. Popular edition, 
lief of the Jews. That course might pe deemed an in- by post for 
iper ang On, alcrmoster-Tow >; ani may aiso. be had of the 
sult to the House of Commons, but he had heard it author, 316, Regent-street, opposite the Polytechnic. 
said that it was not intended as. an insult, A Copy of) « The soft and yielding nature of this material prevents the jar 
those reasons he had odtained from the journals of the and pain so often caused Ly the contact of the metal with the 
House of Lords; and to show the great inconsistency, 
| “The author has struck out path in dental surgery, by 
pi ngs, he should read a passage ata 7 ital surgery, by 
at any rate of the proceedi 5°) , P S¢'\ a ‘discovery of a means of mote completely fixing Artificial 
from their lordships’ reasons. 


Teeth.”"—Court Journal. 
Lord J. Manners rose to order. He submitted that| « Mr. Maurice has given an interesting account of the progress 
the reasons had not regularly come down to this llouse of dental surgery, and of the various substances employed, as well 
OF plastic ma erTia eve V -SINUOSILTY O ne gum anc palate is re- 
Lord J. Russell apprehended he was not out of) “Times: 


order. The late Lord Castlereagh held that it was per- | 
fect!y in order to use an extract from the journals of | SUMMER AND. PERSONAL. BEAUTY. .. 
the House of Lords, that House being a court of record. | f pyicomen who have travelled much are well aware of the extreme 
ile should, however, merely read one passage, which | care which is taken in Oriental climates to ‘preserve the 
declared “ihe moral unfitness of the Jews to take part | ¢!@™™s personal loveliness trom the fatal effects of. a heated at- 
d] Ch mosphere; and at least equal solicitude should be exhibited in a 
in the legislation of a professe J iristian people, climate like our own which alternates between more violent ex- 
He could not see the consistency of declaring thus the tremes. Pimples, tan, sun-burns, and other disficurements may 
moral unfitness of the Jews to take part In our legisla- ‘arise from want of due precaution, but in all cases the most unli- 
tion, and at the same time sending down a bill which mited 
woulda allow them to take part in it. It occured to’him DO 
that when their lordships’ reasons were sent down that | {or the Skin and -Complexion—a most. delicate: and odoriferous 
ouse Buould, by “Tesoulion, give a reason fOr NOt) iy application as it is unequalled tor its.rare and inestimable qua- 


agreeing to their lordships’ reasopns—namely, their lord-! jities. The radiant bloom it imparts to the check, the softness | 


Parliament. But, with reference to the expected mea. | Of soothing irritation, and removing all cutaneous detects, disco. | 
lerations, and unsightly appearances, render it indispensable: to | 


sure, he would say that, having relieved the Dissenters | every lady's toilet. . Price 48 Gd. and.Ss. 6d, per battle. 
An allusion during. the prevalence of warm weather, which | 
would consecrate the principle that religious faith did | much affects the beauty of the Hair by its parching effects, will be 
not constitute a disqualification for the enjoyment of appreciated: by those who would desire to preserve their * dark 
civil rights or offices. He concluded by asking if the)“ > CLL 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would fix Friday next for 
the second reading of the Lords Oaths Bill. | _ ‘and as an invigorator ‘and beautifier beyond all precedent, | It 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer consented to fx | pestows a permanent gloss, with a siky softness, anda strong ten- 
riday, : dency to curl,and is the only known specific capable of effectually 
Lord J. Manners said, with reference to what took sustaining the during the heat 
: -of sum the relaxing elfects of crowded rooms, 3s 
place in the committee of that House to which his lord. | Price 3s. 
78.3 Family bottles (equal to four small) 10s. and double 
ship had referred, he did not concur in the noble lord’s | that size, 2hs. per bottle. ee 
statement of what took place. An observation aiso fell ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, - 


heard, that this House was the supreme power in- the / and most recherche ingredients ot the Oriental Herbal. and of in- 
country, against which ali other powers would in. vain | estimable value in Pile all ant coe the tecth, impart- 
»> them a. pearl-like whiteness, strenethe sand 
resist. {[t was contrary to all he believed or ever un- | 2S te them a peari-ake wiiteness, strengthening the gums, and 
| in rendering the breath sweet and pure. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

Gerstood Of OUT Jaw, practice, or traditions, that this As a proof ot the high estimation in which these pre-eminent 
House was the supreme power ih the country ; and he. to.let pi eparations are held, our gracious Queen may be instanced 


hoped it would not gu forth to the country that the | as having extended her august patronage to them ; and the: se- | 
| veral sovereigns ot ‘Europe, as well as the beauties who adorn the |. 


House had silently assented to such a principle. wh 
Lord J. Russell said. that he had always erderstond circles of royal and baronial magnificence, have experienced their 


infallible efficacy, The poet has made them his theme in describ- 
instance, of disapproving of a law or of a Minister, and all that’s best of dark and bright. 
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